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Movement of Narcotics 


A Fortnightly Review 


(Covering the period January 1 to 14) 


HE work of the General Assembly 
during the first part of the current 
session was ap- 
praised by its 
President, Lester 
B. Pearson, of Canada, in a statement 
made after the adjournment. He be- 
lieved, Mr. Pearson said, “that in the 
world in which we live not the one 
in which we should like to live 
this Assembly has made an_ honest 
effort to come to grips in a construc- 
tive and responsible manner with 
some of the major problems of our 
day.” While the question of Korea 
remains to face the Assembly when 
it reconvenes on February 24, Mr. 
Pearson felt that its efforts in pro- 
ducing the armistice proposals which 
were rejected by the North Koreans 
and the Chinese had not been in vain 
since “it had been demonstrated that 
nearly all Members were prepared to 
agree on a proposal which, consistent 
with United Nations principles, pro- 
vided the basis for an armistice and 
eventual peace.” The discussions on 
racial and colonial issues, Mr. Pearson 
declared, had shown that differences 
rested “more on the pace of progress 
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than on our destination, about which 
We are in general agreement.” 

This issue of the BULLETIN contains 
a review of decisions taken by the 
Assembly in the first part of its cur- 
rent session. 


Representatives of most of the 
world’s sovereign states will meet at 
United Nations Headquarters on Feb- 
ruary 26 and 27 to 
pledge contributions 
to finance the ex- 
panded technical assistance program 
in 1953. Similar conferences were 
held in 1950 and 1952. 

This time the General Assembly has 
urged a target of $25,000,000 in 
pledged contributions. It has also 
asked governments which have not 
fully paid up their previous pledges 
to do so as soon as possible. Because 
technical assistance activities have 
rapidly gained momentum, expendi- 
tures have been exceeding estimates. 
Expenditures for 1953, on the basis 
of requests for aid, are now estimated 
at more than $34,300,000. 


Financing Technical 
Assistance 


The fourth session of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Restrictive Business 


Practices opened at United Nations 
Headquarters on Jan- 
uary 12. Established 
by the Economic and 
Social Council in 1951, the Committee 
was asked to report not later than 
March 1953 and make proposals on 
certain methods to be adopted by 
international agreement. These were 
to prevent business practices affecting 
international trade which restrain com- 
petition, limit access to markets, or 
foster monopolistic control, whenever 
such practices have harmful effects on 
the expansion of production or trade, 
or the economic development of un- 
der-developed areas, or on standards 
of living. 

The Committee was also requested 
to collect and analyze information re- 
lating to restrictive business practices 
and to national legislative and other 
measures dealing with such practices. 


Restrictive Business 
Practices 


A full-scale review of the economic 
situation in Asia and the Far East will 
be made during the 1953 
session of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, which is to open at Bandung, 
Indonesia, on February 6. This will be 


ECAFE Session 
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the first complete appraisal of the re- 
gion’s economic position, as hitherto 
the Commission has directed its atten- 
tion mainly to specific economic prob- 
lems. Debate will centre about two 
economic surveys—for 1951 and 1952 
—prepared for the Commission by the 
ECAFE secretariat. Other important 
issues scheduled for discussion include 
the reports of three ECAFE committees: 
One on industry and trade, one on 
flood control, and one on inland trans- 
port. With regard to the latter, special 
attention will be devoted to a proposed 
training centre on railway operation, 
suggestions for improving rail opera- 
tions in the region—such as standard- 
ization of rolling stock, improved con- 
struction and track maintenance and 
the more efficient use of motive power. 
Proposed improvements for barge op- 
eration and the standardization of 
schedules will be considered in the 
study of inland waterway traffic. The 
most important questions relating to 
the reports on industry and trade con- 
cern the development of mineral re- 
sources and the training of badly- 
needed personnel. Housing and build- 
ing, the development of small-scale 
industries, together with trade promo- 
tion and domestic and foreign invest- 
ments in industry, will be also con- 
sidered. For the first time a Japanese 
delegation will participate in the Com- 
mission’s work as an associate mem- 
ber. Japan has taken part in ECAFE 
activities in the role of observer for 
some time, but last year, with the ap- 
proval of the Economic and Social 
Council, she was admitted to associate 
membership in the 14-member Com- 
mission, which includes eight other 
associate members. 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie has 
transmitted to Ambassador Warren R. 
Austin a factual 
summary of rela- 
tions which he 
and his assistants have had with the 
United States Mission to the United 
Nations and with the United States 
Department of State. In his letter to 
Ambassador Austin, Mr. Lie recalled 
that it had been suggested that such a 
statement would be welcomed for the 
records of a United States Senate Sub- 
Committee on Internal Security con- 
cerned with charges that United 
States citizens disloyal to their coun- 
try were employed as members of 
United Nations Secretariat. The state- 
ment, prepared by Byron Price, As- 
sistant Secretary-General for Finance 
and Administration, pointed out that 
the Secretary-General has sought re- 
peatedly from Member governments 
pertinent information regarding their 
nationals who were actual or potential 


United States Citizens 
in the Secretariat 
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United Nations employees. The state- 
ment outlined steps taken to that end 
with the United States Government 
and their results. It concludes that the 
record shows that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral “has constantly sought reliable in- 
formation and on the basis of available 
facts shaped his course as warranted 
within the framework of his legal 
responsibilities.” 


All the principal opium-producing 
countries have declared their licit 
opium production, 
the Permanent 
Central Opium Board notes in its an- 
nual report to the Economic and So- 
cial Council. The report, the last to 
be made by the present Board whose 
five-year term expires on March 1, 
declares that 90 per cent of the sta- 
tistical returns required of govern- 
ments were received in 1951, It also 
states that more synthetic drugs have 
been discovered and that their use 
is increasing rapidly, although the use 
of opium derivatives shows no sign 
of diminishing. 


Control of Narcotics 


The first meeting of the new year 
by a United Nations body was a con- 
ference at Bangkok 
organized by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization to dis- 
cuss methods of ending a shortage of 
rice which affects half the world’s peo- 
ple. More than a million additional 
tons of rice per year are needed, ac- 
cording to FAO reports before repre- 
sentatives of 20 countries attending 
the conference. 


Rice Conference 


The Secretariat was saddened by 
news of the death, at the year’s end, 
of Jorge Teodoro, 
United Nations 
Information Offi- 
cer in Korea. Mr. Teodoro was killed 
in the crash of a military aircraft 
while returning to Pusan from an as- 
signment in Seoul. Widely known as a 
journalist in the Far East and in his 
homeland, the Philippines, he had 
served with the United Nations since 
1947. Deep regret and sorrow at his 
death was expressed by Benjamin 
Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General 
for Public Information, and by Am- 
bassador Carlos P. Romulo, Perma- 
nent Representative of the Philippines 
to the United Nations. 


United Nations Official 
Killed in Korea 


The world’s present population 
growth, which United Nations ex- 
perts estimate could 
double the earth’s 
population in less 
than 70 years, and the need for more 


Commission to Study 
Population Problems 


knowledge to cope with this increase 
will be a major concern of the United 
Nations Population Commission when 
it begins its seventh session at United 
Nations Headquarters on January 19. 


During the seven years of its exist- 
ence, the Population Commission, 
with the help of the United Nations 
Secretariat’s Population Division, has 
investigated population trends to help 
governments assess future require- 
ments. At first the experts concentrated 
on improving methods of demographic 
research on an_ international scale. 
Later, the emphasis was shifted to 
analytical studies for use by the Com- 
mission’s parent body, the Economic 
and Social Council, which recom- 
mends economic and social policies to 
United Nations member states. The 
findings of the Commission are also 
put to practical use in planning the 
work undertaken under the United 
Nations expanded program of tech- 


nical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. 
At the session to be held this 


month, the fifteen-member Population 
Commission will review a number of 
specific studies prepared by the United 
Nations Secretariat since the Com- 
mission’s last session in the spring of 
1951. As usual, the session is sched- 
uled to last about two weeks. 


The following United Nations mem- 
ber states are the members of the 
Population Commission: Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, China, France, In- 
donesia, Iran, Mexico, Peru, Sweden, 
Ukraine, USSR, United Kingdom, 
United States and Yugoslavia. 


Gifts have been made by the Gov- 
ernments of Greece and Israel for dec- 
orating and land- 
scaping United 
N ations Head- 
quarters. The Greek Government has 
contributed a bronze statue of Zeus, 
the king of the gods of Greek mythol- 
ogy, while the Government of Israel 
has donated 4,000 square feet of stone 
slabs quarried from the hills of Judea. 
The stone will be placed in the land- 
scaping area of the site to serve either 
as a platform for a piece of sculpture 
or as a paved walk. 


Gifts to Headquarters 
By Greece and Israel 


The Rose Growers’ Association of 
America has offered a large quantity 
(enough to plant an area 15 feet wide 
by 500 feet long) of rose bushes for 
landscaped areas on the site; and the 
Nurserymen’s Association of America 
has offered plants and shrubs for the 
same purpose. 
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DECISIONS AND PROSPECTS FOR 1953 
ASSEMBLY SETS UNITED NATIONS COURSE 


OST United Nations activities in 1953 will derive from or be influenced 

by the decisions of the General Assembly reviewed in the following 

pages. Between the opening of the seventh session on October 14 and the early 

morning hours of December 22, when it recessed to reconvene on February 
24, the Assembly adopted 98 resolutions. 

There were many problems of great importance and complexity but, in 
the judgment of President Lester B. Pearson, the Assembly “neither evaded the 
crucial issues of our troubled world, nor sought solutions which ignore the 
hard realities of the international situation.” 


By far the greatest part of the As- 
sembly’s time went into fashioning 
just and reasonable proposals for re- 
patriating prisoners of war in Korea. 
The proposals have been rejected by 
the North Koreans and the Chinese, 
and the problem of Korea will face the 
Assembly again on February 24. 

Notwithstanding this, the President 
felt that the Assembly’s efforts had 
not been in vain, that, indeed, they 
represent a major achievement in the 
history of the session. The Assembly 
would have failed in its responsibility 
to the United Nations and its prin- 
ciples had it not made the attempt. 
And it had been demonstrated that 
nearly all Members were prepared to 
agree on a proposal which, consistent 
with United Nations principles, pro- 
vided the basis for an armistice and 
eventual peace. 

“To bring the fighting in Korea to 
an end and to move forward into the 
positive phases of reconstruction and 
peaceful settlement,” said Mr. Pearson, 
“is still, therefore, the great challenge 
which faces the United Nations. I 
have no doubt that, through our Or- 
ganization, we shall persist and we 
shall succeed — in our joint effort 
to achieve this objective, which re- 
mains our only objective.” 





RACIAL ISSUES The other major prob- 
lem which occupied the Assembly’s 
attention arose from colonial and ra- 
cial issues. The problem had been to 
reconcile the principle of the domestic 
jurisdiction of sovereign states and the 
responsibility of some of them for the 
administration of dependent peoples 
in their progress toward self-govern- 
ment with the legitimate interest of 
the United Nations in human rights 
and freedom for all peoples. These 
issues have been fully and freely dis- 
cussed, and on the whole with mod- 
eration and a high sense of responsi- 
bility. “We have come to see that our 
differences rest more on questions of 
means than of ends, more on the pace 
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of progress than on our destination, 
about which we are in general agree- 
ment.” 

“If we have failed to find answers 
to the big questions,” Mr. Pearson 
concluded, “if we have seemed to be 
substituting resolutions for solutions, 
and if we have at times labored long 
for results that did not measure up to 
our hopes, this is not primarily the 
fault of the United Nations. I believe 
that, in the world in which we live 
not the one in which we should like 
to live this Assembly has made an 
honest attempt to come to grips in a 











LESTER B. PEARSON, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs of Canada and President of 
the Seventh Session of the General Assembly. 


constructive and responsible manner 
with some of the major problems of 
our day.” 





POLITICAL AND SECURITY QUESTIONS 


Korea 


For five months the negotiations at 
Pan Mun Jom had remained dead- 
locked, but the issues appeared to 
have narrowed down to the one out- 
standing question of the repatriation 
of prisoners of war. A total of about 
132,000 prisoners was involved—121,- 
000 held by the United Nations Com- 
mand, and 11,500 reported by the 
Chinese and North Koreans. 

Meanwhile, fighting had been going 
on, and, although there was no sus- 
tained offensive action, the United 
Nations forces were suffering serious 
personnel casualties. 

It was in this situation that the As- 
sembly began considering the question 
of Korea. Its First Committee put 
aside all other items, got down to 
business two days after its opening 
meeting, and, through almost six 
weeks at 26 meetings, made an earnest 
attempt to reach a settlement. 


While four other approaches were 
before the Committee, a draft resolu- 
tion submitted by India was the one 
on which the debate centred. A num- 
ber of amendments to this were of- 





ered, and finally a formula accepted 
by 54 states was approved and put 
forward as a just and reasonable basis 
for agreement so that an immediate 
cease-fire would result. 


FORMULA PROPOSED This consisted of 
two basic affirmations and fifteen para- 
graphs defining a course of action. 

The first affirmation was that the 
release and repatriation of prisoners 
should be in accordance with the 
Geneva Convention of 1949, the well- 
established principles and practice of 
international law, and the terms of 
the armistice agreement. 

The second affirmation was_ that 
force should not be used against the 
prisoners “to prevent or effect” return 
to their homelands—and that they 
should at all times be treated hu- 
manely in accordance with the letter 
and spirit of the Geneva Convention. 
No violance to their persons or affront 
to their dignity or self-respect should 
be permitted. 

The plan of action then set out was 
to the following effect: 

First, a Repatriation Commission 
would be set up, a Commission com- 
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posed of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, or it might 
be composed of any four states other 
than the Big Five not participating in 
the hostilities, two nominated by 
each side. 

This Commission would choose an 
Umpire. If it could not agree on a 
choice within three weeks of its first 
meeting, the question would be re- 
ferred to the Assembly. The Umpire 
would act as Chairman unless other- 
wise agreed and have the decisive 
vote in the event of a tie. 

To this Repatriation Commission 
all prisoners of war would be released 
by both sides in agreed numbers and 
at agreed exchange points in agreed 
demilitarized zones, The Commission 
as a body and its members would be 
responsible for preventing use of force 
and to ensure humane treatment. 

The next stage would be to classify 
the prisoners according to nationality 
and domicile as proposed by the Chi- 
nese and North Korean commanders. 
This done, the prisoners would be 
free to return to their homelands, and 
the parties should facilitate their 
speedy return. 

Each party, in accordance with 
arrangements made by the Repatria- 
tion Commission, might explain the 
prisoners’ rights and any matter relat- 
ing to their return. Red Cross teams 
from both sides would also have access 
to the prisoners, who would have 
freedom to make representations to 
the Repatriation Commission and ex- 
press their desires. 

The Commission would have all 
powers and responsibilities to control 
the prisoners. It would be entitled to 
call on the parties, its own Member 
states, or the United Nations for all 
legitimate assistance to carry out its 
duties. The Commission would inter- 
pret any repatriation agreement made 
by the parties. It would arrange for 
umpires with inspection teams to carry 
out agreed functions in order to ex- 
pedite repatriation. 

When a repatriation agreement was 
reached and the Umpire appointed, 
the draft armistice agreement would 
come into force either as now worded 
or as altered by agreement of the par- 
ties. Repatriation would then begin. 

As to prisoners who, 90 days after 
the armistice, had not been repatriated, 
the Commission would refer these to 
the political conference provided for 
in the draft armistice agreement. It 
should do so with its recommenda- 
tions for their disposition, including 
a target date for the termination of 
their detention. If, at the end of an- 
other 30 days, there were any who had 
not returned to their homelands and 
whose future had not been provided 
for by the political conference, the 
responsibility for their care and main- 
tenance and for their subsequent dis- 
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position would be transferred to the 
United Nations. 

Thus the proposals provided for a 
neutral Repatriation Commission with 
an Umpire acceptable to both sides, 
ensuring humane treatment of the 
prisoners, enabling them to decide on 
repatriation, and facilitating such re- 
patriation. The unrepatriated were to 
be the concern of the political confer- 
ence within 90 days after the armis- 
tice, and those not provided for by 
the conference decisions would be- 
come the responsibility of the United 
Nations four months after the armis- 
tice. 


U.S.S.R. DRAFT RESOLUTION The U.S.S.R., 
together with the four other Eastern 
European states supporting its posi- 
tion, opposed the resolution which, 
they contended, did not provide for 
the immediate cessation of hostilities 
on land and sea and in the air; did 
not provide a basis for settling the 
question of exchange of prisoners of 
war; and, instead of opening the door 
to the re-establishment of peace, was 
directed toward prolonging the hos- 
tilities. 

In its own draft resolution, the 
U.S.S.R. proposed establishment of 
an eleven-member Commission “for 
the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question,” consisting of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, 
the U.S.S.R., the People’s Republic of 
China, India, Burma, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, the People’s Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Korea, and South 
Korea. Decisions by the Commission 
would be by two-thirds majority vote 
of its members. 

This body would have been instruc- 
ted to take immediate steps for the 
settlement of the Korean question on 
the basis of the unification of Korea 
—to be effected by the Koreans them- 
selves under the supervision of the 
Commission—*‘such steps to include 
extending all possible assistance in the 
repatriation of all prisoners of war by 
both sides.” 

The Soviet Union also proposed 
recommending to the belligerents in 
Korea an immediate and complete 
cease-fire—‘“that is, the cessation of 
military operations by both sides on 
land, by sea, and in the air’—on the 
basis of the draft armistice agreement 
already approved. To the Commis- 
sion would have been referred “the 
question of the complete repatriation 
of prisoners of war.” 

The Soviet Union’s draft, as well 
as its amendments to the Indian reso- 
lution, were rejected in Committee and 
then in the Assembly, the draft reso- 
lution by 5-40, with 11 abstentions. 

In addition to deleting the major 
part of the seventeen adopted pro- 
posals, the Soviet amendments would 
have eliminated the provision that 





force should not be used against pris- 
Oners to prevent or effect their return 
to their homelands, and would have 
changed the proposal that, after clas- 
sification, they should “be free to re- 
turn to their homelands forthwith” to 
one that they “shall be returned forth- 
with to their homelands.” 

Thus, argued those opposing the 
Soviet Union’s position, the question 
of prisoners of war would actually be 
relegated to the background—would 
be left to a political commission, sep- 
arated from the problem of the con- 
clusion of an armistice as a whole, 
without any limit being set on the 
duration of the detention of the pris- 
oners. That, they argued, was an il- 
legal and inhuman policy which would 
leave thousands of prisoners in in- 
definite captivity after the cessation of 
hostilities; it would permit the com- 
munists to retain thousands of prison- 
ers as hostages whom they could bar- 
gain off to extort concessions. On the 
other hand, the proposals favored by 
the majority seemed to offer the only 
way out of the impasse at Pan Mun 
Jom. 

The Assembly’s vote on the India- 
sponsored proposals was 54-5, with 
China abstaining. China doubted that 
the proposals, although embodying 
correct principles, provided effective 
and adequate machinery for imple- 
menting those principles. 


REJECTION The proposals adopted by 
the Assembly were sent to the Central 
Chinese People’s Government and to 
the North Korean authorities by the 
Assembly President on December 5 
with an appeal for acceptance in or- 
der to facilitate “a constructive and 
durakle peace in Korea.” 

But within two weeks the Chinese 
and North Koreans had rejected the 
proposals as illegal, unfair, and un- 
reasonable. 

Thus Korea must again be con- 
sidered at the second part of the As- 
sembly’s session, and, since further 
consideration of three other draft reso- 
lutions was deferred pending a report 
by the President on the acceptance or 
non-acceptance of the adopted pro- 
posals, those three draft resolutions 
may be taken up again. 


THREE OTHER DRAFT RESOLUTIONS One 
sponsored jointly by the United States 
and 20 other Member nations pro- 
posed that the Assembly should call 
on the Chinese and North Koreansto 
have their negotiators agree to an 
armistice “which recognizes the rights 
of all prisoners of war to an unre- 
stricted opportunity to be repatriated 
and avoids the use of force in their 
repatriation.” 

A Mexican draft resolution pro- 
posed provision for temporary resi- 
dence, with migratory status, in other 
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states for those prisoners held by 
either side who desired such tempo- 
rary residence, under arrangements 
which would permit them to work. 

And a Peruvian draft resolution 
proposed a five-member Commission 
to take immediate steps to co-operate 
in the repatriation of prisoners in ac- 
cordance with their freely expressed 
wishes. Prisoners not wishing to be re- 
patriated would remain under the 
protection of the Commission in a 
neutralized zone. 


Tunisia 


The Assembly has expressed con- 
fidence that France, in pursuance of 
its proclaimed policies, will endeavor 
to further the effective development of 
the free institutions of the Tunisian 
people, in conformity with the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter. 
It also hopes that the parties will con- 
tinue negotiations on an urgent basis 
with a view to bringing about self- 
government for Tunisians in the light 
of the relevant provisions of the 
Charter. 


With this expression of confidence 
and hope, the Assembly appealed to 
the parties, on December 17, to con- 
duct their relations and settle their 
disputes in accordance with the spirit 
of the Charter and to refrain from 
any acts or measures likely to ag- 
gravate the existing tension. 


The question of Tunisia was con- 
sidered at the request of thirteen Asian 
and African Members—Afghanistan, 
Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen 
—which wanted the Assembly to urge 
France to establish normal conditions 
and normal civil liberties in Tunisia; 
to recommend that negotiations be 
resumed to implement the right of 
self-determination and the fulfilment 
of the national aspirations of the 
Tunisian people; and to appoint a 
commission of good offices to arrange 
and assist in the negotiations. 


The majority of Members, however, 
were not willing to go that far; so, 
when the Asian-African proposal was 
rejected, most of the delegations which 
advocated the stronger attitude gave 
their support, with reluctance and res- 
ervation, to the expression of con- 
fidence and hope, which had been 
sponsored jointly by eleven Latin 
American states—Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. 


Regret was expressed by many rep- 
resentatives that the French delega- 
tion did not attend the meetings at 
which the question was discussed. 
France had declared that it could not 
accept any interference by the United 
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Nations in its relations with the pro- 
tectorate and had warned against the 
consequences of such interference, 

As a matter of fact, one of the 
major issues throughout the discussion 
was whether the United Nations was 
competent to make recommendations 
on or even to discuss the question of 
Tunisia. Although a formal vote was 
not taken on the matter of com- 
petence as such, the positions of many 
delegations in this regard were re- 
flected in their votes on the draft 
resolutions, and the fact of the Assem- 
bly’s adoption of any resolution was 
regarded by some as having definitely 
decided the question of competence. 

Thus, in the vote of 44-3, with 8 
abstentions, the three negative votes 
were those of Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and the Union of South Africa, which 
contended that the Assembly was not 
competent. Even mere discussion of 
the domestic affairs of a Member 
state, argued South Africa, was one 
of the most effective forms of inter- 
vention of which the Assembly was 
capable. 


Australia, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom also considered the 
Assembly incompetent in this matter, 
but were among the eight which ab- 
stained. 


On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. 
and the four other Eastern European 
states invariably voting with it had no 
doubt of the Assembly’s competence, 
but they regarded the Latin American 
proposal as weak and not providing 
the means for a proper settlement 
and therefore also abstained. They 
supported the Asian-African draft 
resolution. 


The position of the United States, 
which supported the Latin American 
formula while opposing that of the 
Asian-African group, was that France 
and Tunisia must work out their des- 
tinies together: the Assembly should 
encourage them to move toward a 
solution, for which they alone would 
be responsible. 


Morocco 


As noted by many delegations, the 
questions of Tunisia and Morocco 
were strikingly similar, and the de- 
bates and decisions were along similar 
lines. 

In the case of Morocco, the Assem- 
bly expressed confidence that France, 
in pursuance of its proclaimed policies, 
would “endeavor to further the funda- 
mental liberties of the people of Mo- 
rocco, in conformity with the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter,” 
and expressed the hope that the parties 
would “continue negotiations on an 
urgent basis towards developing the 
free political institutions of the people 
of Morocco, with due regard to legiti- 


mate rights and interests under the 
established norms and practices of the 
law of nations.” It also appealed to 
the parties “to conduct their relations 
in an atmosphere of goodwill, mutual 
confidence, and respect and to settle 
their disputes in accordance with the 
spirit of the Charter, thus refraining 
from any acts or measures likely to 
aggravate the present tension.” 


The vote, on December 19, was 
45-3, with 11 abstentions. 


Here, too, the decision adopted was 
sponsored by the Latin American 
group, while the question had original- 
ly been considered at the request of 
the thirteen Asian and African Mem- 
bers. The latter wanted the Assembly 
to request France and the Sultan of 
Morocco to enter into negotiations to 
reach an early peaceful settlement in 
accord with the sovereignty of Mo- 
rocco, the aspirations of its people, 
and the United Nations Charter; but 
again they supported the Latin Amer- 
ican formula when their own draft 
resolution was rejected. 


Austrian Peace Treaty 


The question of an appeal to the 
signatories to the Moscow Declaration 
of November 1, 1943, for an early 
fulfilment of their pledges toward Aus- 
tria was taken up by the Assembly at 
the request of Brazil; and Brazil, to- 
gether with Lebanon, Mexico, and the 
Netherlands, submitted the draft reso- 
lution which the Assembly adopted on 
December 20. 


In this, the Assembly earnestly ap- 
pealed to the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and 
France—the Governments concerned 
—to make a renewed and urgent ef- 
fort to reach agreement on the terms 
of an Austrian treaty so the occupa- 
tion might soon be terminated and 
Austria might fully exercise the powers 
inherent in its sovereignty. 

The Assembly recalled its 1948 ap- 
peal to the great powers to renew their 
efforts to compose their differences 
and establish a lasting peace, and also 
the terms of the Moscow Declaration 
in which Austria’s right to re-establish- 
ment as a free and independent state 
Was recognized. 

In the spirit of that Declaration, the 
Assembly said, the four powers ac- 
cepted such a responsibility and later 
entered into negotiations toward con- 
cluding an Austrian treaty. However, 
it noted with concern, those negotia- 
tions, which had been under way inter- 
mittently since 1947, had failed in 
their objective; and the state of affairs 
still prevailing seven years after the 
liberation of Austria and arising from 
the inconclusiveness of the negotia- 
tions was a source of deep disappoint- 
ment for the Austrian people, who had 
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DR. KARL GRUBER (left), Minister for Foreign Affairs of Austria, conversing with Benjamin 
V. Cohen, of the United States, before a meeting of the First Committee. 


by themselves successfully tried to re- 
store and democratically reconstruct 
their country. 

The Assembly recognized that only 
through the unhampered exercise by 
the Austrian people of their freedom 
and independence could those efforts 
attain full realization, and also took 
into account that such a state of affairs 
hindered the full participation by Aus- 
tria in the normal and peaceful rela- 
tions of the community of nations 
and the full exercise of the powers in- 
herent in its sovereignty. 

The Assemby also had in mind that 
a solution would heip eliminate other 
areas of disagreement and thus create 
conditions favorable to: world peace. 
Finally, in addressing its appeal to the 
four Governments concerned, the As- 
sembly desired to help strengthen in- 
ternational peace and security and de- 
velop friendly relations among nations 
in conformity with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter. 

The vote on the appeal, both in the 
Assembly and earlier in the First Com- 
mittee, was unanimous—48-0—with 
Afghanistan and Pakistan abstaining. 

However, on the contention that the 
Assembly was not legally entitled even 
to consider the subject, the Byelorus- 
sian §.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R. 
did not participate in the consideration 
of the item, did not take part in the 
vote, and stated that they would not 
recognize the validity of any resolution 
which might emerge. They based their 
contention on Article 107 of the Char- 
ter, which provides that nothing in the 
Charter invalidates or precludes action, 
in relation to any state which during 
the Second World War had been an 
enemy of any signatory to the Charter, 
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taken or authorized as a result of that 
war by the Governments having re- 
sponsibility for such action. 

Pakistan abstained as a_ protest 
against the inconsistency of some of 
the supporters of the resolution on 
similar questions “such as those of 
Morocco and Palestine.” But the Paki- 
stan representative stated that his 
country wholeheartedly supported and 
upheld the just aspirations of the 
people of Austria for independence. 


Palestine Refugees in the Near East 


Reintegration of Palestine refugees 
—by repatriation to Palestine or re- 
settlement in the countries of refuge 
has not been realized. One result of 
this is that more money is required 
for relief while funds set aside for re- 
integration have not been used up as 
planned. Recognizing this fact, the 
Assembly made readjustments in the 
financial allocations of its three-year 
$250,000,000 program. It authorized 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency to raise the current relief 
budget (for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953) to $23,000,000 and to make 
further adjustments necessary to main- 
tain adequate standards. For the year 
June 1953-54 the Assembly authorized 
a relief budget of $18,000,000, this 
figure being subject to review at the 
next Assembly session. Of the remain- 
ing funds, the Agency was authorized 
to make allocations for reintegration 
according to time schedues deemed 
appropriate to the end of June 1954. 





The Assembly also requested the 
Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds to conduct negotia- 
tions with Member and non-Member 
countries for further contributions. 


Work of Conciliation Commission 
for Palestine 


The request for a new Assembly 
decision on Palestine was made by 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabi, 
Syria and Yemen who asked that the 
question: “The Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine and its work in the 
light of the resolutions of the United 
Nations” be placed on the agenda. 

The United Nations, these Arab 
States explained, had not fulfilled its 
responsibilities toward Palestine under 
the partition plan, nor had subsequent 
resolutions to that end been fully im- 
plemented. And they suggested that 
the Assembly consider appropriate 
measures and machinery to give effect 
to these resolutions, among them those 
On compensation and repatriation of 
Arab refugees, the internationalization 
of Jerusalem, and a territorial settle- 
ment. 

After consideration of the item at 
fourteen meetings, and after hearing a 
report of the Chairman of the Con- 
ciliation Commission that no new 
negotiations between the Arab States 
and Israel had taken place since late 
1951, the Committee recommended to 
the Assembly, by a vote of 32 in favor, 
13 against, with 13 abstentions, a draft 
resolution which would have had the 
Assembly urge the Arab States and 
Israel to initiate direct discussion of 
their differences, the services of the 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine 
remaining available to them. The 
Committee rejected two proposals, one 
reaffirming earlier Assembly resolu- 
tions and continuing an active role for 
the Conciliation Commission, the other 
calling for an opinion by the Interna- 
tional Court on questions involving 
Arab refugees. 

When the draft recommending di- 
rect discussion came before the plenary 
session of the Assembly, however, the 
vote was 24 in favor, 21 against, with 
15 abstentions. Thus it failed to re- 
ceive the two-thirds majority required 
for “important questions” and was 
therefore rejected. 


Complaint of Violation 
By Arab States 


Israel had submitted an item en- 
titled: 

Complaint of Violation by Arab 
States of Their Obligations under the 
Charter, United Nations Resolutions 
and Specific Provisions of the Genéral 
Armistice Agreements Concluded with 
Israel, Requiring Them to Desist from 
Policies and Practices of Hostility and 
to Seek Agreement by Negotiation for 
the Establishment of Peaceful Rela- 
tions with Israel. 

On December 19, however, the rep- 
resentative of Israel wrote to the 
Chairman of the Ad Hoc Political 
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Committee that the Committee debate 
on the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission had dealt fully with most 
aspects of the item. Israel therefore 
did not insist upon its consideration. 


The Assembly, by vote of 37 in 
favor, none against, with 11 absten- 
tions, “took note” of this communica- 
tion. 


Admission of New Members 


Action on the question of the admis- 
sion of new Members—with which the 
Assembly has been concerned since 
1947—to be expected during 1953 
will consist of a detailed study of all 
factors involved by a special commit- 
tee. The committee, established under 
an Assembly resolution of December 
21, is composed of Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Canada, China, Colombia, 
Cuba, Egypt, El Salvador, France, 
Greece, Lebanon, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Peru, Philippines, 
Union of South Africa, United King- 
dom and the United States. It will take 
into account the provisions of the 
Charter as well as the debates and 
decisions of United Nations organs, 
including advisory opinions of the In- 
ternational’ Court of Justice. 


The Charter provides that Member- 
ship is open to all peace-loving states 
able and willing to carry out the ob- 
ligations of the Charter, but the ad- 
mission is to be effected on a recom- 
mendation of the Security Council to 
the General Assembly. Great Power 
differences have prevented recom- 
mendations on pending applications. 


The Assembly also “determined” 
that Japan, Viet Nam, Cambodia, 
Laos, Libya and Jordan met the quali- 
fications for Membership and should 
be admitted. It asked the Security 
Council to take note of this in con- 
sidering their applications. At its sixth 
session the Assembly had urged the 
Security Council to recommend the 
immediate admission of Italy, and the 
fifth session had asked it to keep under 
consideration the applications of Aus- 
tria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, 
Jordan, the Republic of Korea, Portu- 
gal and Nepal. 


Treatment of Indians in South 
Africa and Race Conflict Resulting 
From Apartheid 


Two Assembly subsidiary bodies 
this year will face related racial prob- 
lems in the Union of South Africa 
which thus far have resisted all United 
Nations efforts toward a solution. The 
first body, a Good Offices Commission 
consisting of Cuba, Syria and Yugo- 
slavia, will assist in negotiations on the 
treatment of people of Indian origin 
in South Africa. 
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The other is a Committee to study 
the racial situation in South Africa 
growing out of the Government’s 
policy of “racial segregation,” or 
apartheid. To this body President Pear- 
son has nominated Ralph Bunche, of 
the Secretariat, Hernan Santa Cruz, of 
Chile, and Jaime Torres Bodet, of 
Mexico. 


In its resolution on the treatment of 
people of Indian origin in South Africa 
(adopted December 5 by 41 votes in 
favor, one against, with 15 absten- 
tions) the Assembly noted that the 
Union Government had expressed in- 
ability to accept a resolution adopted 
at the last session, and had continued 
to enforce the Group Areas Act in 
contravention of two other Assembly 
resolutions. It called upon the Union 
to suspend enforcement of the Act 
pending conclusion of negotiations and 
decided to include the item on the 
agenda of its next session. 


The Assembly’s decisions on South 
Africa’s apartheid policy were em- 
bodied in two resolutions. The first, 
which established the Good Offices 
Commission, cited Charter provisions 
and United Nations resolutions on 
racial discrimination and persecution 
and invited the Union Government to 
co-operate with the Commission, The 
second resolution affirmed that poli- 
cies of Member states designed to 
perpetuate or increase discrimination 
are inconsistent with the pledges of 
Members under the Charter. It solemn- 
ly calls upon all Members to bring 
their policies into conformity with their 
Charter obligations and to promote the 
observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. 


Both resolutions also were adopted 
on December 5, the first by 35 in 
favor, one against, with 25 absten- 
tions; the second by 24 in favor, one 
against, with 34 abstentions. 


South Africa made it clear that it 
regarded all three resolutions as con- 
trary to the guarantee in Article 2, 
Paragraph 7, of the United Nations 
Charter against intervention by the 
Organization in a matter essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a 
Member state and hence null and void. 
As to the question of the treatment of 
people of Indian origin, India knew 
“that all it has to do is to come along 
and discuss the matter outside the 
United Nations and divorced from any 
resolutions taken in this Organiza- 
tion.” 


Eritrea 


On September 11, 1952, the fed- 
eration of Eritrea with neighboring 
Ethiopia was formally established 
when the Emperor of Ethiopia ratified 
the Federal Act — the final step bring- 


ing the former Italian colony into fed- 
eration with Ethiopia, A month earlier 
the Emperor had ratified the Eritrean 
Constitution, drafted by the United 
Nations Commissioner in Eritrea, Dr. 
Eduardo Anze Matienzo. These acts 
acts culminated nearly three years’ ef- 
forts by the United Nations on the 
problem of Eritrea’s future, and were 
the subject of a General Assembly 
resolution, adopted without a negative 
vote on December 17. In this, the As- 
sembly congratulated the people and 
governmental authorities of Eritrea for 
“their effective and loyal fulfilment” 
of the Assembly’s decision of more 
than two years ago on the Eritrean 
question. (The Assembly had then re- 
solved that Eritrea should become an 
autonomous unit federated with Ethi- 
opia, under the sovereignty of the 
Ethiopian crown.) 


In welcoming the establishment of 
the Federation of Eritrea with Ethi- 
opia, the Assembly also noted, “with 
satisfaction,” the part played by the 
United Nations Commissioner in 
Eritrea, as well as the contributions 
made by Ethiopia and the former Ad- 
ministering Authority, the United 
Kingdom. Ethiopia’s expression of de- 
termination “scrupulously to execute 
the provisions of the Federal Act,” 
also evoked the Assembly’s satisfac- 
tion. In both Commitee and plenary 
debate, representatives hailed the Erit- 
rean settlement as “an historic event” 
and a significant step in United Na- 
tions’ efforts for dependent peoples. 
Almost all representatives commended 
the work of the United Nations Com- 
missioner in helping to pave the way 
for the Federation. 


Repatriation of Greek Children 


Work for the repatriation of Greek 
children, except in Yugoslavia, will be 
suspended until conditions are estab- 
lished which make action to that end 
practical and useful. This was the As- 
sembly’s decision after considering the 
reports of the Secretary-General and 
the International Red Cross Organiza- 
tions. 


Ever since its third session the As- 
sembly has been concerned for Greek 
children removed from their home- 
land in the course of guerrilla warfare. 
In 1950 it established a standing Com- 
mittee on the Repatriation of Greek 
Children consisting of the representa- 
tives of Peru, the Philippines and 
Sweden. This Committee was kept in 
being by the sixth session but it now 
will be discontinued. 

The Assembly’s resolution thanks 
the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, the League of Red Cross 
Societies, the Standing Committee and 
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the Secretary-General for their efforts 
to give effect to its four previous reso- 
lutions on the question. Recalling that 
states harboring Greek children have 
not opposed successive Assembly rec- 
ommendations for solution of the 
problem, it expresses regret that, ex- 
cept for Yugoslavia, none of these 
states has complied with the recom- 
mendations. These states, except for 
Yugoslavia, are condemned for their 
failure to co-operate in efforts to en- 
able the Greek children to return to 
their homes. 

Agreeing to suspension of the work 
of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross and the League of Red 
Cross Societies, except in Yugoslavia, 
the resolution notes with satisfaction 
that further groups of children have 
been repatriated from that country. It 
requests the Red Cross to continue its 
work there until all Greek children 
have been repatriated. 

The resolution was adopted by a 
vote of 46 in favor, 5 against, with 6 
abstentions. 


Election of Three Non-Permanent 
Members of the Security Council 


Three new countries — Colombia, 
Denmark, and Lebanon — became 
members of the Security Council as 
of January 1, 1953. Elected by the 
Assembly in place of the three retir- 
ing members— Brazil, the Nether- 
lands, and Turkey—the new members 
will hold office for two years. Colom- 
bia and Lebanon received 58 votes 
each, and Denmark 56. Thus, as of 
January 1, 1953, the Security Council 
is composed of the five permanent 
members and Chile, Colombia, Den- 
mark, Greece, Lebanon, and Pakistan. 





Peace Observation Commission 


Under the “Uniting for Peace” reso- 
lution of 1950, the Assembly had es- 
tablished a Peace Observation Com- 
mission “which could observe and re- 
port on the situation in any area where 
there exists international tension the 
continuance of which is likely to en- 
danger the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security.” For the cal- 
endar years 1951 and 1952 it ap- 
pointed as members China, Colom- 
bia, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
Iraq, Israel, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Sweden, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and 
Uruguay. 

Now the Assembly has reappointed 
the same fourteen members for the 
calendar years !953 and 1954 and 
has asked the Commission to continue 
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its work as set forth in the “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution, This decision 
was sponsored by Canada and was 
adopted by the Assembly on Novem- 
ber 6 without objection and without 
reference to a Main Committee. 


Report of the Security Council 


As usual, the Assembly, without 
discussion, took note of the report of 
the Security Council. The report cov- 
ers the period from July 16, 1951, to 
July 15, 1952. 





ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program 


The expanded technical assistance 
program, operated jointly by the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies since July 1950, already has 
proved its value as an aid to the eco- 
nomic development of under-devel- 
oped countries. And the General As- 
sembly has stated its conviction that 
the extension and continued progress 
of this program can help considerably 
to improve living standards in these 
areas. A $25,000,000 target has been 
set for financing the program during 
1953, the third period of its operation, 
out of voluntary contributions by gov- 
ernments whom the Assembly has 
urged to contribute accordingly. 
Pledges of contributions will be made 
at a conference to be held for this 
purpose in New York on February 
26-27, and to be attended by repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies. 

Some governments, however, have 
not so far paid up the contributions 
they pledged for the previous periods, 
July 1, 1950-December 1951, and 
1952. The Assembly has _ therefore 
urged them to do so. 


FUTURE FINANCING Arrangements will 
be made this year to obtain informa- 
tion about contribution pledges for 
future periods of operation much 
earlier than hitherto. This, as the As- 
sembly has recognized, is necessary if 
planning and administration of tech- 
nical assistance are to be more effec- 
tive. As soon as is convenient after 
the Economic and Social Council ses- 
sion, scheduled to open next June 30, 
the Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds will therefore negoti- 
ate, at the Assembly’s request, with 
governments on their pledges for 1954 
toward the goal to be suggested at that 
Council session. 


The Council will also study the 
feasibility of working out estimates for 
the program for periods longer than 
one year. It will report on this to the 
eighth Assembly session. 


ALLOCATIONS FOR 1953. Half the total 
contributions paid in for 1953—but 
not more than $10,000,000—will auto- 
matically be allocated to organizations 


taking part in the program in accord- 
ance with a previously established 
formula. The remainder will go to the 
Special Account (into which contribu- 
tions are paid) for further allocation 
by the Technical Assistance Board. 


The resolution on financing of the 
program was approved by 52 votes to 
0, with 5 abstentions. 


Financing of Economic 
Development 


Further steps will be taken by the 
Economic and Social Council during 
1953 to speed action on plans for the 
financing of economic development. 


In accordance with a General As- 
sembly request, it will submit, with 
recommendations, a detailed plan now 
being prepared by an expert commit- 
tee for a special fund to help under- 
developed countries, with grants and 
long-term, low-interest loans, on re- 
quest, to accelerate their economic 
development and finance non-self- 
liquidating projects basic to that de- 
velopment. In this, the Council will 
bear in mind the necessity for inter- 
national co-operation within the Unit- 
ed Nations framework in international 
financing of economic and social de- 
velopment. This is especially necessary 
in the present state of world tension. 
The resolution on the special fund was 
approved 52-1, with 5 abstentions. 


FINANCE CORPORATION The Council will 
report, too, on the progress of a pro- 
posal, now the subject of further study 
by the International Bank, for an in- 
ternational finance corporation to 
help finance productive private enter- 
prise in under-developed countries. In 
requesting this report, the Assembly 
looked forward to early completion by 
the Council and the Bank of their 
work on the proposal. The Assembly 
vote on this was 52-1, with 5 absten- 
tions. 


PRIVATE CAPITAL FLOW A third aspect 
of financing to be given early attention 
by the Council is possible action by the 
United Nations, specialized agencies 
and Member governments to stimulate 
the flow of private capital, at pres- 
ent inadequate to meet the develop- 
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ment needs of under-developed coun- 
tries. To help the Council formulate 
constructive proposals, the Secretary- 
General will analyze the volume and 
direction of the flow of private capital, 
the types and fields of foreign invest- 
ments and the reasons for the con- 
tinued inadequacy of such investment 
in under-developed countries. Another 
analysis requested of the Secretary- 
General will review the studies and 
action by United Nations organs, spe- 
cialized agencies, Member govern- 
ments and various non-governmental 
organizations to promote the flow of 
foreign private investment for eco- 
nomic development. 

The resolution to this effect was ap- 
proved by 50 votes to 0, with 6 ab- 
stentions. 


Raw Material Prices and Financing 


Another Assembly resolution en- 
visages action to help finance eco- 
nomic development through the estab- 
lishment of fair and equitable world 
prices for primary commodities and 
through national integrated economic 
development programs. 

It recommended that, when adopt- 
ing measures affecting world raw ma- 
terial prices, Member governments 
should consider the effect of 
such measures on the terms of trade 
of countries in the process of 
development — to ensure an ade- 
quate, just and equitable relation- 
ship between prices of primary com- 
modities and those of capital and other 
manufactured goods. The object is to 
enable these countries to accumulate 
more domestic savings, establish fair 
wage levels for their working popula- 
tions and thus help reduce the present 
disparity between their living stand- 
ards and those of highly industrialized 
countries. Governments should also 
consider other aspects of the problem 
of undue fluctuations in the terms of 
trade, but without prejudice to the rec- 
ommendation on price relationships. 
And they should intensify their efforts 
to reduce restrictions on primary com- 
modity imports. 


COMMODITY ARRANGEMENTS To ensure 
stable primary commodity prices in 
keeping with adequate, just and equi- 
table parity prices and to safeguard 
the continuity of economic and social 
progress in all countries, whether pro- 
ducers or consumers of raw materials, 
the Assembly further recommended 
that governments conclude multilateral 
and bilateral agreements or arrange- 
ments for individual primary commod- 
ities as well as for groups of such 
commodities and manufactured goods. 

Recommended, too, was the execu- 
tion of integrated development pro- 
grams to enable countries in the pro- 
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cess of development to make rational 
use of proceeds from primary produc- 
tion, absorb their “surplus active pop- 
ulation” and improve living standards. 


STUDIES Three studies will also be un- 
dertaken in compliance with Assembly 
requests and this resolution. During 
1953, a small group of experts, to be 
appointed by the Secretary-General, 
will report on practical measures to 
implement the recommendations on 
price relationships and undue fluctua- 
tions in terms of trade and on in- 
tegrated development measures. The 
report will be transmitted to the As- 
sembly, together with the views of the 
Economic and Social Council. The 
second study, to be undertaken by the 
Secretary-General, will deal with finan- 
cial repercussions which changes in the 
terms of trade between primary com- 
modities and capital and other manu- 
factured goods have on the national 
incomes of countries in the process of 
development. The Secretary-General 
will also make a study, for the Coun- 
cil and Assembly, of the impact on 
international demand for natural pri- 
mary products of important synthetic 
products. 


CONSIDERATIONS Underlying these rec- 
ommendations and requests, based 
originally on an Argentinian proposal, 
were the following considerations. 


Adequate and stable proceeds from 
exports of under-developed countries 
are among the most important means 
of solving the urgent problem of finan- 
cing economic development. In for- 
mulating financing measures, consider- 
ation should be given, therefore, to 
the influence of the terms of trade of 
primary producing countries on their 
economic development. Without prej- 
udice to other international and na- 
tional financing measures already rec- 
ommended, special attention should 
also be given to correcting maladjust- 
ments due to short-term fluctuations 
in the prices of individual primary 
commodity prices and to long-term’ 
changes in their value as a group, as 
measured in relation to manufactured 
goods. 


Added to this is the fact that the 
economic prosperity of countries in 
the process of development is especial- 
ly vulnerable to wide short-term fluc- 
tuations in primary commodity prices 
affecting their terms of trade. Conse- 
quent deteriorations in their terms of 
trade not only hamper the accumula- 
tion of foreign exchange for making 
payments abroad but also the forma- 
tion of domestic savings. 


To help mitigate the effects of such 
price fluctuations or deteriorations in 
the terms of trade, integrated eco- 
nomic development programs, making 
for diversified production, are neces- 
sary. To make these programs pos- 


sible, however, it is necessary that the 
accumulation of domestic savings in 
less developed countries be encour- 
aged not only by these countries them- 
selves, but also by highly industrialized 
countries. 


DISADVANTAGES Not every Member, 
however, agreed with the resolution. 
The United Kingdom, the United 
States and others, for instance, felt 
that multilateral negotiations to work 
out parity prices of several commodi- 
ties simultaneously would serve merely 
to delay measures to reduce the effects 
of undue fluctuations in the price of 
a single important commodity. Estab- 
lishment of parity prices, moreover, 
would involve international and na- 
tional controls over production, alloca- 
tion and prices. The result would be 
a rigid international trade structure 
and even state control of a country’s 
foreign trade. The best way of guard- 
ing against undue fluctuations in raw 
material prices would be to work out 
arrangements for individual commodi- 
ties rather than for groups of com- 
modities. 

Prospects for the foreign trade of 
primary producing countries, it was 
argued, too, were likely to improve 
with growing demand for their raw 
materials. This would help to improve 
their payments and foreign exchange 
positions, and so help them to finance 
economic development measures. 

Under-developed countries, accord- 
ing to the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Euro- 
pean Members, should rely mainly on 
their own resources for financing their 
economic development. The arma- 
ments race, however, made it increas- 
ingly difficult for them to sell their 
products on the world capitalist mar- 
ket and obtain the equipment they 
needed. : 

The U.S.S.R. and the Eastern Euro- 
pean Members supported the recom- 
mendations on the establishment of 
parity prices and integrated develop- 
ment programs, for these were aimed 
at developing nationally independent 
economies and “peaceful industry” in 
under-developed countries. They also 
supported the request for a Secretariat 
study of the financial repercussions of 
changes in terms of trade on national 
incomes. But they abstained from vot- 
ing because they could not support 
other parts of the resolution. 

The resolution was finally approved 
by 35 votes to 15, with 9 abstentions. 


Right to Exploit Natural Resources 
Freely 


One of the essentials for economic 
development is to encourage under- 
developed countries in the further use 
of their resources. Peoples, as an As- 
sembly resolution pointed out, have 
an inherent sovereign right, which ac- 
cords with the United Nations Charter, 
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to use and exploit their natural wealth 
and resources freely. 


In exercising this right wherever 
they deem it desirable for their own 
progress and economic development, 
all Members, it was recommended, 
should pay due regard, consistently 
with their sovereignty, to the need for 
maintaining the flow of capital in con- 
ditions of security, mutual confidence 
and economic co-operation among na- 
tions. They should also refrain from 
acts, both direct and indirect, designed 
to impede any state in exercising its 
sovereignty Over its natural resources. 

The resolution was approved by 36 
votes to 4, with 20 abstentions, 

No one disputed the sovereign right 
to exploit natural resources freely, but 
there was much doubt among those 
who did not support the resolution 
about its need or wisdom. Their argu- 
ments included the following: 


COUNTER-ARGUMENTS By giving interna- 
tional recognition to an essentially do- 
mestic right, the Assembly might 
weaken its validity. The resolution 
would be taken as an invitation to 
nationalization of foreign-owned en- 
terprises in under-developed countries. 
It did not recognize the responsibility 
of governments toward expropriated 
foreign investors and it failed to 
state specifically the obligation to com- 
pensate foreign investors in the event 
of nationalization. The _ resolution 
would therefore discourage foreign 
capital which under-developed coun- 
tries sought to attract to aid in their 
economic development. 


Members subscribing to such views 
included the United States, Canada 
and the Western European states. 


VIEWS IN FAVOR Supporters of the reso- 
lution, however, felt that it would not 
discourage foreign investments. One 
reason for this argument was that the 
reference to maintaining the flow of 
capital in conditions of security, mu- 
tual confidence, and economic co- 
operation covered the principle of fair 
and equitable compensation in the 
event of nationalization. It was also 
contended that the Assembly could 
not deal specifically with compensa- 
tion, for this was essentially a matter 
for domestic jurisdiction. The resolu- 
tion, it was pointed out, did not insist 
on nationalization, but left it to each 
under-developed country to decide on 
its economic policies in the light of its 
own circumstances and needs. In 
many countries, however, effective 
economic development was impossible 
without state participation in the econ- 
omy. This should be neither prevented 
nor impeded by pressure from other 
countries, as has sometimes happened 
in the past. 
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Regional Commissions and 
Economic Development 


Regional economic commissions 
have become effective instruments for 
international economic co-operation, 
the General Assembly declared in a 
resolution adopted by 52 votes to none, 
with 5 abstentions. Because they have 
become such effective instruments, the 
Assembly felt that they should play 
an important part in stimulating co- 
ordinated economic development in 
their regions. They should also co- 
operate in the efforts of countries to 
that end as well as in other problems 
connected with world economic sta- 
bility. 

Thus, the Economic Commission 
for Europe (ECE) can, the resolution 
pointed out, make an important con- 
tribution to economic development 
not only in Europe’s less developed 
areas but also through its collabora- 
tion on joint studies with the Eco- 
nomic Commissions for Asia and the 
Far East and for Latin America 
(ECAFE and ECLA). The Assembly also 
believed that the especially active roles 
of the two latter bodies in speeding 
economic development in their re- 
spective regions should be intensified. 


INTER-REGIONAL COLLABORATION The res- 
olution commended the collaboration 
between the three commissions in pro- 
moting trade between the countries 
of their respective regions, and de- 
clared that it should be furthered and 
extended to other regions, 

Particularly commended were the 
following specific activities of the re- 
gional commissions: 

(a) The inland transport improve- 
ments brought about by the regional 
commissions in their respective re- 
gions. 

(b) EcaFe’s work to promote trade 
and develop natural resources and 
industries in its region through inte- 
grated studies, expert meetings, con- 
ferences, and training centres on vari- 
ous aspects of economic development. 

(c) Ec a’s work to develop Latin 
America’s economies, especially: its 
integrated studies on the economic 
potentialities and development of La- 
tin American countries; meetings of 
experts on basic industries; and _ its 
initiative in inviting the Central Amer- 
ican Republics to embark on a joint 
program to integrate their economies. 
It would be useful, the Assembly also 
believed, “to explore the possibility 
of similar initiatives.” 

The vote for the resolution was 
52-0, with 5 abstentions. 


Migration and Economic 
Development 
Many countries are grappling with 
over-population problems — reflected 
in unemployment, under-employment, 


poverty and under-consumption due to 
lack of suitable land and employment 
opportunities. Others, however, have 
vast areas of cultivable land but lack 
population as well as capital. To help 
meet this situation, the General As- 
sembly has recommended that, as part 
of their general economic develop- 
ment, countries of emigration and im- 
migration conclude bilateral and multi- 
lateral agreements to equip, transfer 
and resettle emigrant groups, without 
racial or religious discrimination. 

The Assembly also requested the 
continued active co-operation of the 
Secretary-General, the specialized 
agencies (particularly the International 
Bank) and other interested interna- 
tional organizations in economic, 
financial and administrative aid for the 
equipment, transfer and training of 
emigrant groups. 


While none opposed the resolution, 
several Members felt obliged to ab- 
stain. They pointed out that many 
governments are bound by their na- 
tional immigration laws to apply vari- 
ous criteria in the selection of immi- 
grants, and that countries could accept 
immigrants only to the extent that they 
could find employment for them. Some 
Members, engaged in efforts to raise 
living standards, were not in a position 
to accept any international commit- 
ments on migration. 


The Assembly vote for the resolu- 
tion was 36-0, with 24 abstentions. 


Land Reform 


The unanimous and continuing con- 
cern of United Nations Members with 
land reform—not only as a factor in 
increasing agricultural productivity but 
in the whole problem of economic de- 
velopment—was reflected in two reso- 
lutions adopted by the Assembly which 
chart a course in that field for the 
coming year. 

The first of these, adopted by a 
vote of 53 in favor, none against, with 
5 abstentions, recommended that gov- 
ernments include information on the 
financial implications of their agrarian 
reform programs in answer to a ques- 
tionnaire to be circulated by the Secre- 
tary-General and that a committee of 
experts (to be set up under an Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution) 
consider the feasibility of financing 
agrarian reform programs and devel- 
opment projects designed to implement 
such programs as among the important 
fields of activity for the proposed spe- 
cial fund for grants-in-aid and low- 
interest long-term loans. 


The second resolution, adopted 
unanimously, recommends that gov- 
ernments take every possible step to 
expedite land reform programs. The 
Secretary-General and the specialized 
agencies are invited to emphasize, in 
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their studies and activities on land re- 
form, practical measures to promote 
land reform programs, the organiza- 
tion of seminars on problems con- 
nected with the welfare of rural pop- 
ulations, and the setting up of regional 
centres for training experts in fields 
related to the improvement of agri- 
cultural structures. 

The Secretary-General and the spe- 
cialized agencies also were invited to 
emphasize practical measures of tech- 
nical assistance to increase agricultural 
output, especially of foodstuffs. And 
the Secretary-General is asked to as- 
sist governments of Member states, at 
their request, to give the widest pub- 
licity among farm organizations and 
other interested persons or groups, to 
the actions of the Assembly and of the 
Economic and Social Council with re- 
gard to land reform—this to ensure 
that the policy recommendations of 
the United Nations shall be widely 
known and understood. 


Raising Food Output 


World food production is not-keep- 
ing pace with population growth. Per 


capita food supplies still are less than 
before the war—when more than half 
of mankind was already suffering from 
malnutrition. Many countries are di- 
rectly threatened by food shortages. 
Effective co-ordinated and joint action 
by the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation and other international bodies 
to raise food output, the Assembly 
recognized, is therefore essential, both 
to foster the economic development of 
under-developed countries—many of 
which face serious food problems— 
and to relieve hardships, particularly 
where there is an immediate threat of 
food shortages. 





The Economic and Social Council, 
the specialized agencies concerned and 
the Technical Assistance Board will 
therefore give special attention, at the 
Assembly’s behest, to the need for 
action to this end. The Council will 
also report annually to the Assembly 
on United Nations and _ specialized 
agency action to cope with “the prob- 
lem of the continuing lack of an ade- 
quate production of foodstuffs.” 


The vote on the resolution to this 
effect was 50-0, with 6 abstentions. 





SOCIAL, HUMANITARIAN AND 
CULTURAL QUESTIONS 


Status of Women 


The Convention on the Political 
Status of Women, the first interna- 
tional legal instrument on women’s 
rights, will be opened for signature at 
the end of the present Assembly ses- 
sion. 

Under the Convention, women will 
be entitled to vote, to be elected to 
public office, and to hold public office 
and exercise public functions on equal 
terms with men, without any discrim- 
ination. 

No negative vote was cast. Those 
abstaining were: Poland, Saudi Arabia, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., Yemen, 
Afghanistan, Byelorussian’ S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, Iran. 

While, as the vote indicated, a pre- 
ponderance of Member states approve 
the principle of granting women equal 
political rights with men, it was 
pointed out in the discussion that it 
would be necessary for some states 
whose present laws, for a variety of 
reasons, place women in different po- 
litical categories from men, to alter 
that situation by legislation before 
they can become signatories to the 
Convention. 


Freedom of Information 


Another Convention, also to be 
opened for signature at the end of the 
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present session, on the International 
Right of Correction, aims at giving 
states directly affected by what they 
consider to be a false news despatch 
disseminated by an_ information 
agency, the possibility of securing 
commensurate publicity for a correc- 
tion. 

When a signatory state contends 
that a news despatch is false or dis- 
torted and is capable of injuring its 
relations with other states or its na- 
tional prestige or dignity, it may sub- 
mit its version of the facts (a com- 
muniqué) to the Contracting State 
within whose territories such despatch 
has been published or disseminated. 

A copy of the communiqué shall 
be forwarded at the same time to the 
correspondent or information agency 
concerned to enable that correspond- 
ent or information agency to correct 
the news despatch. 

A communiqué may be issued only 
with respect to news despatches and 
must be without comment or expres- 
sion of opinion. It should not be 
longer than is necessary to correct the 
alleged inaccurancy or distortion. 


With the least possible delay and 
in any case not later than five clear 
days from the date of receiving a 
communiqué, a Contracting State shall 
release the communiqué to corres- 
pondents and information agencies 


operating in its territories through 
customary channels, and transmit the 
communiqué to the headquarters of 
the information agency whose cor- 
respondent was responsible for origi- 
nating the despatch, if such head- 
quarters are within its territory. 

If the Contracting State does not 
discharge its obligation, the complain- 
ing state may accord it reciprocal 
treatment, and also submit its com- 
muniqué to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. It should notify 
the action to the state complained 
against. Within ten clear days, the 
Secretary-General shall give appro- 
priate publicity, through information 
channels at his disposal, to the com- 
muniqué, and the comments, if any, 
of the state complained against. 


The Convention was one of three 
prepared by the United Nations Con- 
ference on Freedom of Information, 
at Geneva, in March-April, 1948, 
the two others dealing with freedom 
of information and gathering and 
transmission of news. After redraft- 
ing the latter, the Economic and 
Social Council sent all three on to the 
Assembly. The Assembly amalga- 
mated the draft convention on the 
gathering and transmission of news 
with that on the right of correction 
and approved the document but did 
not open it for signature, pending 
completion of the convention on free- 
dom of information. 


At the Council’s last session in May- 
August, 1952, France, which had 
originated the draft convention on the 
right of correction as far back as 
1947 and consistently sponsored it, 
proposed to separate it from the one 
on gathering and transmission of 
news and to open it for signature. The 
proposal was rejected. However, 
France, joined by Egypt, Lebanon, 
Uruguay and Yugoslavia, repeated its 
proposal and won acceptance in the 
Assembly, 

Though the vote in the plenary 
meeting, 25 to 22, with 10 abstentions, 
was not by roll-call, that in the Com- 
mittee was, and gives an indication 
of the attitude of various states to- 
wards the Convention: 

For: Afghanistan, Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iran, 
Lebanon, Nicaragua, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Syria, Uruguay, Yemen, Yugo- 
slavia. (25) 

Against: Australia, Belgium, Bye- 
lorussian §S.S.R., Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, India, Iraq, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Poland, Turkey, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States. (19) 


Abstaining: Burma, Cuba, Den- 
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mark, Indonesia, Israel, Mexico, Nor- 
way, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Thailand. 
(10) 

Several members favored deferring 
action on all conventions until the 
report of the Special Rapporteur, ap- 
pointed by the Council to study for 
one year all phases of freedom of 
information, was in. Others objected 
to splitting the amalgamated conven- 
tions, so closely linked in purpose 
(the convention on gathering and 
transmission of news prescribes cer- 
tain protective provisions for journal- 
ists and establishes responsibilities). 
Yet others found in the Convention 
an unlimited right to initiate a cor- 
rection and no means of determining 
whether the offending article or the 
correction itself was an accurate pres- 
entation of the facts. Furthermore, 
since there was no assurance that the 
publication would pay any attention to 
the correction, the Convention was 
likely to become a source of disagree- 
ment and friction. 

One of the compelling arguments 
in favor of the Convention was that 
it would help redress the unbalance 
between countries with almost un- 
limited resources for news dissemina- 
tion and those whose resources in 
that field are small or non-existent. 
To many of the latter, international 
news comes from one of the large 
news dispensing centres — London, 
New York, Paris — and this is true 
even for a piece of news occurring, 
for example, in Afghanistan and trans- 
mitted to Turkey. Thus filtered, and 
filed in many cases by persons not 
nationals of the originating country, 
the news has, on occasion, been, in the 
opinion of many states, distorted. The 
Convention seeks to relieve that sit- 
uation by providing the right of cor- 
rection. 

Another resolution of the Assembly 
recommends practical steps to re- 
dress the material unbalance. Consid- 
ering that it is essential for the proper 
development of public opinion in un- 
der-developed countries that independ- 
ent domestic information enterprises 
should be given facilities and assist- 
ance, the resolution requests the Sec- 
retary-General, in preparing a report 
for the Council, to elaborate a pro- 
gram of concrete action which would 
include measures to reduce economic 
and financial obstacles to freedom of 
information, to organize and promote 
exchange of information personnel, to 
assist their training, raising standards 
of work, providing fellowships and 
holding seminars, and necessary meas- 
ures in connection with the supply of 
newsprint. The resolution further in- 
vites the Council to recommend to or- 
ganizations participating in the techni- 
cal assistance and other programs to 
give sympathetic consideration to re- 
quests of governments for aid in im- 
proving information facilities. The 
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resolution was adopted by a vote of 52 
to 0, with 5 abstentions. 

Whether a convention on freedom 
of information generally should be 
adopted now was discussed at length. 
Some members felt that the appoint- 
ment of a Special Rapporteur by the 
Council was a move to delay consid- 
eration of the draft convention; others 
felt that the careful study of the ques- 
tion, outlined by Salvador P. Lopez, 
of the Philippines, the Rapporteur, 
would provide a better appreciation of 
the situation one year from now, when 
his report was due, than was presently 
available. A proposal in the Commit- 
tee for a detailed consideration of the 
draft convention was rejected by the 
narrow vote of 23 to 23, 8 abstaining, 
and the question did not come up in 
the plenary meeting. 

The Assembly resolution took note 
of the Council’s appointment of the 
Special Rapporteur and the fact that 
he had begun work, requested the 
Secretary-General to communicate the 
records of the Third Committee to 
the Council for consideration and de- 
cided to include consideration of the 
draft convention on freedom of infor- 
mation at its eighth session, together 
with a statement of the views and 
plans of the Council regarding future 
work, a resolution adopted by a vote 
of 50 to 0, with 7 abstentions, after 
rejection of a proposal to delete all 
reference to the Rapporteur, 

As further indication of its concern 
with the allegations of false and dis- 
torted news despatches, the Assembly 
recommended that not only the Spe- 
cial Rapporteur but all United Nations 
bodies studying the problem of free- 
dom of information (the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization is the specialized 
agency chiefly concerned) should con- 
sider appropriate measures for avoid- 
ing the harm done to international un- 
derstanding by the dissemination of 
false and distorted information. This 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 
50 to 0, 10 abstaining. 

A broader resolution, recommend- 
ing the adoption of all necessary meas- 
ures, including legislative, to promote 
the dissemination of truthful informa- 
tion aimed at the maintenance and 
strengthening of international peace 
and security, and the prevention of 
the use of media of information and 
artistic expression for the purposes of 
dissemination of slanderous rumors 
and false and distorted reports and 
of propaganda in favor of aggression 
and war, proposed by the Soviet 
Union, was rejected 35 to 19, 14 
abstaining. 

With the appointment of the Spe- 
cial Rapporteur, the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press, established in 1946 to explore 
the question of what rights, obliga- 


tions and practices are included in the 
concept of freedom of information, 
expired. The Assembly expressed ap- 
preciation of its work in a resolution 
adopted by a vote of 50 to 5, with 1 
abstention. 


CODE OF ETHICS Included in the last 
report of the Sub-Commission to the 
Council was a draft international code 
of ethics for journalists, which the 
Council then requested the Secretary- 
General to circulate among national 
and international professional associa- 
tions and information enterprises, sug- 
gesting that if those agencies thought 
it desirable, the United Nations might 
co-operate with them in organizing an 
international conference to draw up 
such a code. The draft in circulation 
aims at factual accuracy, avoidance of 
distortion or suppression of facts, rec- 
tification of harmfully inaccurate stor- 
ies, the acceptance of, or assignment 
by, journalists only of such tasks as 
are compatible with the integrity of 
the profession, and protection of 
sources of information. The Assembly 
strengthened the Council proposal by 
requesting the Secretary-General to 
co-operate with representatives of in- 
formation associations in calling a con- 
ference and requesting circulation to 
them of the Assembly’s resolution. 

The conference idea was warmly 
supported by countries who have felt 
themselves victims of careless misin- 
terpretations of their affairs by jour- 
nalists. Realizing that newspapermen 
all over the world are jealous of their 
freedom and do not want it restricted 
but that in the public interest they 
themselves have to accept certain limi- 
tations, the view was that the limita- 
tions would be more practical and 
more likely to be generally observed if 
they Were drawn up by journalists 
themselves; and the fact that the 
United Nations was not directly con- 
cerned with organizations of journalists 
should not block United Nations as- 
sistance to such a group to achieve 
an end highly desired by so many 
Member states. 

The resolution was adopted by the 
Assembly, 50 for, 5 against, with 2 
abstentions. 

A second part of the agenda item 
Freedom of Information concerned 
the dissemination of resolutions of 
principal organs of the United Na- 
tions. The Assembly urges all govern- 
ments to make every effort to dis- 
seminate such resolutions. It requests 
the Secretary-General to assist as mu 
as possible in the rapid dissemination 
of the resolutions of principal or- 
gans, with special attention to resolu- 
tions communicated to governments 
at the special request of the organs. 
It appeals to information media to co- 
operate in drawing upon United Na- 
tions services for the presentation of 
the resolutions. 
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Self-Determination 


Considerable action to promote the 
right of self-determination is indi- 
cated by three related resolutions 
which the Assembly adopted by large 
majorities but against the opposition 
of the administering powers. The Hu- 
man Rights Commission, at the As- 
sembly’s request, had prepared two rec- 
ommendations concerning interna- 
tional respect for the right of self- 
determination, one proposing exercise 
of the right in dependent territories, 
through plebiscite under auspices of 
the United Nations; the other rec- 
ommending that administering powers 
voluntarily submit reports on the po- 
litical progress of the peoples in ter- 
ritories under their jurisdiction. 

The principle of self-determination 
was not challenged in any debate, Op- 
position to the resolutions came from 
the administering powers who felt that 
they singled out the peoples of non- 
self-governing and trust territories as 
the only ones for whom exercise of 
the right should be facilitated and who 
objected to the request for political 
reports as discriminatory and a back- 
handed attempt to alter their duties 
and responsibilities under the Charter. 


Briefly, the first Assembly resolu- 
tion recommends that Member states 
uphold the principle of self-determina- 
tion of all peoples and nations, facili- 
tate the right of self-determination in 
territories under their administration 
—through plebiscites or other rec- 
ognized democratic means, preferably 
under the auspices of the United 
Nations—and ensure direct participa- 
tion of the indigenous populations in 
the legislative and executive organs of 
the territories. The vote was 40 to 14, 
6 abstaining. The administering pow- 
ers were joined in opposition by Den- 
mark, Luxembourg, Norway and 
Sweden, with Turkey, Ecuador, Is- 
rael, Nicaragua, Paraguay and Thai- 
land abstaining. 

Among the arguments advanced in 
support of the recommendations, em- 
phasis was given to the urgency of 
taking some action immediately. Some 
delegations pointed out that precise 
definitions of legal concepts were not 
an essential prerequisite for the in- 
clusion of those concepts in a legal 
instrument and examples from the 
Charter and the draft covenants on hu- 
man rights were given to illustrate that 
fundamental concepts which had not 
yet been ultimately defined and ap- 
peared incapable of definition had 
nevertheless been included in these in- 
struments. Attempting precise defini- 
tion would mean unwarranted delay. 
It was also argued that the resolution 
was in conformity with the spirit of 
the Charter, which provided that non- 
self-governing territories would be 
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held “in sacred trust” by the states 
responsible for their administration 
until they were able to govern them- 
selves, but not that they would be 
owned by those states. 

The administering powers main- 
tained, however, that the recommenda- 
tions sought to amend and extend the 
provisions of the Charter. 


The second resolution recommends 
that administering states voluntarily 
include in the information transmitted 
by them details regarding the extent 
of self-determination “in particiular 
regarding their political progress and 
the measures taken to develop their 
capacity for self-determination and to 
satisfy their political aspirations and 
to promote the progressive develop- 
ment of their free political institu- 
tions.” The vote on this was 39 in 
favor, 12 against, with 5 abstentions. 


This recommendation, it was 
argued, would make it possible for the 
United Nations to have before it 
authentic information from _ official 
sources On which to base its decisions, 
a situation which would be preferable 
to relying on information received 
from possibly unreliable or discon- 
tented elements of the population. 
Since the transmission of political in- 
formation was not included in the 
Charter provisions for administering 
powers of dependent territories, these 
powers were asked to supply the in- 
formation voluntarily. 


But to the administering powers, 
the recommendation sought an _ un- 
warranted extension of the scope of 
the reports which they were now 
called upon to submit—information 


of a statistical and technical nature on 
educational, economic and social mat- 
ters. Transmission of political infor- 
mation had, it was argued, been delib- 
erately excluded from the Charter. 

The third resolution, adopted by a 
vote of 42 to 7, 8 abstaining, asks the 
Human Rights Commission, for fur- 
ther recommendations concerning in- 
ternational respect for the right of 
peoples to self-determination, partic- 
ularly recommendations on_ possible 
steps by the United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies to develop interna- 
tional respect for the right of self- 
determination. 

By so doing, the Assembly stressed 
the importance it attaches to the self- 
determination of peoples and nations 
in the field of human rights. 


Stateless Persons 


A protocol, intended to extend to 
stateless persons protection such as 
that which refugees enjoy under the 
Convention Relating to the Status of 
Refugees, will be circulated to govern- 
ments invited to the United Nations 
Conference of Plenipotentiaries on the 
Status of Refugees and Stateless Per- 
sons held at Geneva in July 1951. A 
resolution to this effect, adopted by 
the Assembly by a vote of 43 to 5, 8 
abstaining, asks governments to state 
which provisions of the Refugee Con- 
vention they would be prepared to 
apply to categories of stateless per- 
sons. 


The replies of governments will be 





DR. SANTIAGO PEREZ, newly appointed Permanent Representative of Venezuela to the United Na- 
tions, shakes hands with Secretary-General Trygve Lie, after presentation of Dr. Perez's credentials, 
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studied by the Economic and Social 
Council. The resolution requests the 
Council to take appropriate action so 
that a text may be opened for signa- 
ture after the Refugees Convention 
has entered into force. 


One state, Denmark, has ratified the 
Refugee Convention and six ratifica- 
tions so far are required for the Con- 
vention to come into effect. 


Refugees 


The United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, Dr. G. J. van 
Heuven Goedhart, was given author- 
ity last February to solicit $3,000,000 
for emergency aid to refugees. Total 
contributions so far do not exceed 
$800,000. The Assembly, noting that 
this sum is insufficient to provide for 
emergency aid to the most needy 
group of refugees under the High 
Commissioner’s mandate in Europe, 
the Near and Far East, particularly 
in Shanghai, adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing the hope that further contri- 
butions would be forthcoming to the 
fund. 

The Assembly once again appealed 
to all governments, specialized agen- 
cies and other inter-governmental and 
non-governmental organizations — in- 
terested in migration to give refu- 
gees every possible opportunity in, 
and benefit from, projects to promote 
migration, including such measures as 
will facilitate transit, resettlement and 
employment. The vote was 36 to 5, 12 
abstaining. 





Considering that migration—repa- 
triation or resettlement—will not by 
itself provide a permanent solution to 
the refugee problem within a reason- 
able time, the Assembly adopted an- 
other resolution inviting the High 
Commissioner, in consultation with 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, to ex- 
plore, with the governments directly 
concerned, what sources of interna- 
tional funds might be available, and 
how they might best be used, for long- 
term projects for the assimilation of 
refugees. The resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 38 in favor, 5 against, 
with 12 abstentions. 


Integrated Economic and Social 
Development 


In commenting on the Preliminary 
Report on the World Social Situation, 
there was general agreement that the 
work of the Council should be directed 
toward raising standards of living and 
that improvements in health, food and 
nutrition, education, income, housing, 
conditions of work and employment 
were among the most important ele- 
ments in raising standards of living. 
Social security, equal rights and equal 
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pay for equal work, without regard to 
sex, race and religion were emphasized 
by some members, and the majority 
expressed satisfaction with the report, 
many regarding it as one of the most 
important documents of the United 
Nations. 

It was noted, however, that eco- 
nomic and social factors are inter- 
related and there is need for planned 
action on the basis of an integrated 
program. The Assembly resolution 
recognizes this need and recommends 
to the Council that international co- 
operation for improvement in living 
conditions of people, initiated at the 
request of Member states, should be 
carried out on the basis of integrated 
programs taking into account the vari- 
ous economic and social conditions 
and factors and their mutual relation- 
ships. The resolution also recommends 
that the Economic and Social Council 
continue its efforts to increase the co- 
ordination between studies and activ- 
ities carried out in connection with 
social and economic development of 
countries in the process of develop- 
ment. 


UNICEF 


The high tribute of the Economic 
and Social Council to the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (UNICEF) was endorsed 
by the General Assembly in a resolu- 
tion adopted by a majority of 49 with- 
out a single negative vote. The As- 
sembly noted that UNICEF is helping 
89 long-range child-care programs in 
49 countries and aiding children in 72 
countries and territories, particularly 
under-developed areas. It expressed 


appreciation of the UNICEF method of 
helping with supplies and equipment 
to develop and extend action for child 
care thus making a permanent contri- 
bution to the welfare of millions of 
children. It commended the prompt- 
ness of UNICEF emergency aid in dis- 
asters such as floods, earthquakes and 
droughts. Likewise it praised the close 
co-ordination with specialized agen- 
cies and it recalled also that UNICEF’s 
practical and material aid is easily 
and invariably understood with the re- 
sult that UNICEF has become “an out- 
standing symbol of constructive United 
Nations activities.” 

The Assembly therefore appealed 
to governments and individuals to con- 
tribute generously to the 1953 pro- 
gram of $20,000,000. It also addressed 
an appeal to information media to 
help in publicizing UNICEF activities. 


Elections to Economic and 
Social Council 


Five Governments—Australia, In- 
dia, Turkey, Venezuela, and Yugo- 
slavia—became new members of the 
Economic and Social Council, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, and the United States 
continued as a member as a result of 
elections by the Assembly to fill vacan- 
cies left by the following retiring mem- 
bers: Canada, Czechoslovakia, Iran, 
Mexico, Pakistan, and the United 
States. They will hold office for three 
years. Thus, as of January 1 this year, 
the Council will be composed of the 
newly elected members and Argentina, 
Belgium, China, Cuba, Egypt, France, 
the Philippines, Poland, Sweden, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
Uruguay. 





FOR DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


Trusteeship Council’s Report 


The annual report of the Trustee- 
ship Council, dealing with the admin- 
istration of Trust Territories and re- 
lated questions, was carefully studied 
by the General Assembly. The report, 
providing a full picture of current 
conditions and developments in all 
eleven Trust Territories, presented the 
Council’s observations, conclusions 
and recommendations after its exam- 
ination of the administrative reports 
on each of the territories, After a full 
appraisal by the Fourth Committee, 
during which a number of non-admin- 
istering Members were critical of the 
slow rate of progress in several of the 
territories, the Assembly “noted” the 
report and recommended that the 
Trusteeship Council, in its future de- 
liberations, should take into account 
the comments and suggestions made 
in the course of the Assembly’s discus- 
sion. The resolution was adopted by 


46 votes in favor, none against, with 5 
abstentions. Various proposals arising 
from consideration of the Council's 
annual report, such as_ indigenous 
participation in the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil’s work and the question of ad- 
ministrative unions, were the subject 
of separate Assembly _ resolutions. 
(These are dealt with elsewhere in 
this review.) 


Togoland and Ewe Unification 


Important developments in the two 
Togolands will follow if the Adminis- 
tering Authorities implement ‘the 
recommendations of the Assembly on 
the Ewe and Togoland Unification 
question. The Ewe tribe, larg- 
est ethnic group in the two terri- 
tories, one under British administra- 
tion and the other under the French, 


(Continued on page 93) 
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FINANCING TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE FOR 1953 


ONTINUED progress of the ex- 

panded technical assistance pro- 
gram of the United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies during 1953 depends 
on a conference to be held at United 
Nations Headquarters, New York, on 
February 26 and 27, to obtain finances 
for the program. 


Launched in 1950, in accordance 
with a unanimous decision by the 
General Assembly in November 1949, 
the program, as most Member states 
agreed last December, has demon- 
strated its value as an effective means 
of assisting economic development of 
under-developed countries. Further 
progress, the Assembly declared, can 
make an important contribution to 
the achievement of higher living stand- 
ards for the peoples of under-de- 
veloped areas. 

All Members of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies about 
80 governments in all — have been 
invited to send representatives to the 
conference. There, they will pledge 
contributions for financing operations 
in 1953. 





COST OF PROGRAM Operations in 1953, 
it is estimated, will Cost the equivalent 
of about $25,000,000. And the As- 
sembly has urged governments to 
pledge contributions accordingly. 


To finance the first phase of the 
program—July 1, 1950 to December 
31, 1951—the equivalent of $20,070,- 
260 was pledged by 55 countries, of 
which $19,734,660 was paid up by 
the end of 1952. Contributions pledg- 
ed by 65 countries for the second 
period—the year 1952—totalled $18,- 
795,355. Of this $16,210,538 was 
paid up by last December 31. 


PARTICIPATING ORGANIZATIONS A cCer- 
tain proportion of the contributions is 
automatically allocated, in accordance 
with an established formula, to the 
organizations taking part in the pro- 
gram: the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO), 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO), the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization (UNESCO), the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), 
the World Health Organization 
(WHO), the International Telecom- 
munication Union (ITU) and_ the 
World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO). ITU and WMO share in the 
United Nations allocation. The rest 
of the contributions are kept as re- 
serves against various contingencies, 
to be paid out may be decided by the 
Technical Assistance Board which co- 
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ordinates the activities of the partici- 
pating organizations. 

Expenditures under the expanded 
program, however, are only part of 
the operational costs of technical as- 
sistance. Most countries engaged on 
securing the skills and techniques 
needed for their economic develop- 
ment spend as much of their own re- 
sources as possible. Indeed, the con- 
tribution of the United Nations is only 
a small part of many development 
projects of under-developed countries. 
In addition, they are normally ex- 
pected to meet a substantial part of 
the local currency costs of the aid 
they obtain under the expanded pro- 
gram. 


FINANCING PROBLEM Activities under 
the program have gathered momentum 
rapidly since 1950. At the same time, 
however, the problem of financing 
them has become critical. Thus, ex- 
penditures for 1952, estimated at about 
$21,300,000, have been considerably 
more than the income for that year. 
These have been met only because of 
an unspent balance from the preceding 
18 months. By October last year 
expenditures were running at about 
$2,000,000 a month, representing an 
annual budget of $24,000,000. 

Expenditures for 1953, as based on 
requests of governments for aid, are 
estimated at more than $34,300,000. 

“It is quite evident therefore,” as 
was said recently by David Owen, 
Executive Chairman of the Technical 
Assistance Board, “that unless pledges 
for 1953 totalled at least $25,000,000, 
it would be necessary to defer action 
on new requests for assistance that will 
reach us in the course of the next year, 
and it might even be necessary to 
curtail the existing program of activi- 
ties in the field.” 

Hence the General Assembly’s call 
to governments to pledge contributions 
toward this $25,000,000 target. Those 
governments which have not fully 
paid up their previous pledges, it has 
also urged, should do so as soon as 
possible. 


FUTURE PLANNING Another problem 
arises from the fact that the program 
has so far been planned on a year-to- 
year basis, since the pledges by gov- 
ernments are annual pledges. “Yet,” 
as Mr. Owen has observed, “the pro- 
grams on which we are engaged are 
programs for years and decades, and 
can be carried out on that assump- 
tion.” 

To help meet this problem, arrange- 
ments have been made by the General 


Assembly for negotiations with gov- 
ernments on their pledges tor 1954, 
towards the goal for that year .o be 
set by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. These negotiations are expected 
to begin as soon as is convenient, after 
the middle of next August. The Coun- 
cil has also been asked to study the 
feasibility of working out financial 
estimates in advance for periods 
of longer than one year. 

What follows is a recapitulation of 
some of the basic facts about the ex- 
panded program. 


A TRULY UNITED NATIONS PROGRAM ‘The 
expanded program is a truly United 
Nations program, involving active co- 
operation between Member nations in 
shaping policy for the program. Thus, 
all Members have taken part in decid- 
ing its guiding principles. They have 
done so through the General Assem- 
bly, which in November 1949 decided 
on the principles recommended by the 
18-member Economic and _ Social 
Council. They review the work peri- 
odically in the Economic and Social 
Council and the General Assembly. 

Finances for the program have 
come from nearly all Members of the 
United Nations as well as from non- 
Members belonging to the specialized 
agencies, the major exceptions being 
the U.S.S.R. and the Eastern European 
countries. Under-developed as well as 
economically advanced countries con- 
tribute to the funds. 

The expanded program has also in- 
volved a joint pooling rather than a 
one-way flow of skills. Thus, In- 
donesia which has obtained the aid of 
outside experts has enabled specialists 
from other countries to study In- 
donesian techniques of fish-culture. 
Chile, Egypt, India and Mexico pro- 
vide further examples of countries 
which have received one form of as- 
sistance under the program while at 
the same time sending experts to assist 
other countries in the process of eco- 
nomic development. Hence the de- 
scription of the program as “a great 
cross-fertilization of technical ideas 
and skills throughout the world, a 
grand co-operative enterprise in which 
all countries are participating in order 
to help their neighbors with those 
elements of experience where they 
have some advantage over others.” 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES To promote the 
economic and political independence 
of under-developed countries, and to 
ensure the attainment of higher levels 
of economic and social welfare for 
their entire populations, is one of the 
primary aims of technical assistance 
by the United Nations and specialized 
agencies, laid down in the guiding 
principles for the expanded program. 
They give assistance only in agreement 
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with and on request from govern- 
ments, It is for the governments to 
define the kind of help they need, to 
formulate requests for aid, and to 
select, for instance, one expert rather 
than another from a short list sub- 
mitted by the organization from which 
they have sought help. 

And the aid given, as the guiding 
principles also lay down, “shall not be 
a means of foreign economic and poli- 
tical interference in the internal af- 
fairs of the country concerned.” Nor 
can it be accompanied by any political 
considerations. The agencies provid- 
ing aid must “avoid distinctions arising 
from the political structure of the 
country requesting assistance, or from 
the race or religion of its population.” 

The guiding principles govern every 
stage of the program. 


CLOSELY-KNIT JOINT OPERATION | _ess-de- 
veloped countries need more technical 
assistance than can at present be sup- 
plied. The most effective use must 
therefore be made available resources, 
and duplication of effort avoided. The 
expanded program is thus being ad- 
ministered as a closely-knit joint opera- 
tion involving not only the partici- 
pating organizations and governments 
receiving aid, but also co-operation 
with other technical assistance pro- 
grams. Various co-ordination measures 
have therefore been provided for. 

Activities of the participating spe- 
cialized agencies and the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration are co-ordinated through the 
Technical Assistance Board. This con- 
sists of the executive heads, or their 
representatives, of the participating 
organizations, under a full-time Ex- 
ecutive Chairman, David Owen, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, after consultation 
with the specialized agencies. 

Two other specialized agencies, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, also co-operate 
in the operation of the expanded pro- 
gram, for they too provide technical 
assistance, though they do not share 
in the funds for the program. This is 
to avoid overlapping in technical as- 
sistance activities. 


CO-ORDINATION IN FIELD Operations of 
the United Nations and specialized 
agencies are closely knit, too, with 
the development programs of govern- 
ments which have requested aid in 
planning and carrying out these pro- 
grams. It is for them to initiate re- 
quests, as has already been stated, 
and to decide what forms of assistance 
they are to be given. In agreement 
with such governments, TAB has sent 
out several resident technical rep- 
resentatives to help co-ordinate opera- 
tions in the field, and advise on re- 
quests for further aid for specific 
projects. 
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Many governments have also estab- 
lished machinery to co-ordinate tech- 
nical assistance activities in their own 
territories, aid which may come from 
the expanded program or from other 
sources. Indeed, countries seeking as- 
sistance under the expanded program 
are expected to set up such machinery 
to ensure that their own technical, 
natural and financial resources are 
“mobilized, canalized and utilized” for 
development aimed at improving the 
living standards of their peoples. 
OTHER SOURCES The United Nations 
and specialized agencies are, of course, 
not the only sources of technical as- 
sistance. Such aid is also provided, for 
instance, by the Colombo Plan for 
South and South-East Asia, the Unit- 
ed States Point Four Program and the 
Organization of American States. Be- 
cause of the need for avoiding waste 
of effort, arrangements have been 
made for co-operation with these pro- 
grams—in agreement with the govern- 
ments concerned, 


ACHIEVEMENTS Since the expanded op- 
eration went into operation in July 
1950, about 70 countries have re- 
ceived technical assistance under the 
expanded program. Latest available 
figures show 527 projects in operation 
or completed as of October 1 last 
year. Approved but not yet in opera- 
tion at that date were another 343 
projects, and negotiations were in 
progress for more than 300 further 
projects. 

EXPERTS Nearly 1600 experts, drawn 
from 61 nationalities have been sent 
out to 55 countries to advise on a vast 
variety of development projects. These 
have ranged from teaching mountain 
farmers to use hoes instead of tradi- 
tional scythes to improving industrial 
production methods, from assessing 
natural resources and recommending 
ways of exploiting them to malaria 
control and literacy campaigns, from 
improving the output and marketing 
of foodstuffs and developing air trans- 
port to the bettering of civil service 
techniques for administering and 
planning development programs. 


FELLOWSHIPS About 70 governments 
have been able, with the aid of fellow- 
ships and scholarships, to send 2700 
officials abroad to study various de- 
velopment techniques in use in 45 
countries. 
EQUIPMENT In several cases, equipment 
has been supplied for demonstration 
and teaching purposes. Technical 
literature has also been provided. 
CONFERENCES Numerous conferences 
and seminars of specialists for the 
exchange of new ideas and technical 
experience and long-term training 
centres have been arranged, too, gen- 
erally on a regional basis. 
Considerable though such assistance 
may be, it is still not enough. But, 





as most United Nations Members 
have agreed, the expanded program 
has certainly proved its value as an 
effective international aid to econemic 
development. 





INFORMATION SOUGHT ON 
MISSING PERSONS 


In an international search for in- 
formation on the fate of persons miss- 
ing since World War II, a new Bul- 
letin is being published by the United 
Nations International Bureau for Dec- 
larations of Death. 

The International Bureau for Dec- 
larations of Death, set up within the 
United Nations Secretariat, officially 
opened its doors in Geneva on Octo- 
ber 1, 1952 as provided by a Conven- 
tion adopted by the United Nations 
Conference on Declaration of Death 
of Missing Persons in 1950, 

“During the Second World War 
military events and racial, religious, 
political and national persecution 
caused the disappearance of millions 
of persons whose death cannot be es- 
tablished with certainty,” the Bureau 
points out in the first issue of the Bul- 
letin. As a result, legal difficulties 
“have placed a large number of hu- 
man beings in a precarious position, 
since they cannot properly order their 
family lives nor take possession of in- 
heritance from missing persons so 
long as death is not proved.” 

National laws and procedures have 
proved inadequate to solve the diffi- 
culties, For example, applications for 
declarations of death in the past have 
usually been published in one coun- 
try whereas the missing person, if still 
alive, and the rightful claimants often 
live elsewhere. Moreover, “no national 
legislation can guarantee that the de- 
cisions of its courts will be recognized 
outside the country.” 

This situation prompted the United 
Nations discussions which led to the 
drafting and adoption of the Conven- 
tion, which covers declarations of 
death for persons whose last known 
residence was in Europe, Asia or 
Africa and disappeared between 1939 
and 1945, 

The new Bureau publishes all ap- 
plications for death declarations in its 
Bulletin of which two issues have so 
far appeared and which is planned as 
a monthly publication. 

“Any persons who may be able to 
provide information,” says the Bul- 
letin, “are requested to communicate 
with the tribunal dealing with the ap- 
plication.” The courts make no dec- 
laration of death until three months 
after the notice has been published in 
the Bulletin. 

The Convention providing for the 
Bureau came into force on January 
24, 1952; to date China, Guatemala 
and Israel have become parties. 
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DRUG CONTROL AND TRENDS 
IN MOVEMENT OF NARCOTICS 


HE present state of drug contro! 

and the trends in the movement of 
narcotic drugs are described in the 
recently issued annual report of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board to 
the Economic and Social Council. The 
report is the last to be made by the 
present board, whose five-year term 
of office expires on March 1. For 
that reason it includes a number of 
supplementary points covering the 
Board’s experience of the last five 
years. 


CONTROL The Board notes that 90% 
of the statistical returns required of 
governments were received in 1951 
and that all the principal opium pro- 
ducing countries have declared their 
illicit opium production, although in 
some cases only quantities taken into 
possession by government agencies 
were indicated; on the other hand, the 
two most important of the four coca- 
leaf producing countries failed to sup- 
ply the. required information, thus 
making it impossible for the Board to 
arrive at a world total for this sub- 
stance. 


INDIA The report mentions the Board’s 
gratification at the great importance 
which India attached to maintaining 
a high standard of efficiency in its con- 
trol over opium production and dis- 
tribution. It also took note of assur- 
ances that defects in statistical returns 
referred to in past reports were lessen- 
ing and would presently disappear. 


IRAN In its previous report, the Board 
had expressed its anxiety at the in- 
adequacy of control in Iran, particular- 
ly over the question of the apparent 
disappearance, in 1950, of 333 tons of 
opium unaccounted for in thejIranian 
statistics, The Iranian Government 
subsequently explained that exports 
had amounted to 240 tons, and not 43 
tons as previously declared, and that 
135 tons represented the losses to 
which the opium had been subject 
during the process of dryage and 
manipulation. The revised export fig- 
ures agree with those reported by the 
importing countries. Renewed concern 
has, however, been caused by another 
discrepancy between the statistics of 
stocks reported in hand at the end of 
1951 which, this time, are higher, by 
some 200 tons than those calculated 
by the Board. 


CHINA While no reply has been re- 
ceived to a letter written by the Board 
to the Foreign Minister of the Peo- 
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ple’s Republic of China regarding 500 
tons of opium from Jehol offered 
for sale in Hong Kong, the Division 
of Narcotic Drugs of the United Na- 
tions Secretariat has supplied the 
Board with the text of a government 
circular dated February 24, 1950, 
which prohibits the production and 
sale of opium throughout the country. 
This answered one of the questions 
raised by the Board in its letter; the 
others — the origin of the 500 tons 
of opium, the period in which it was 
collected, and total stocks of opium 
at present in China remain unan- 
swered. 





ITALY In its last report, the Board 
expressed concern at the information 
that diacetylmorphine was finding its 
way from the licit into the illicit traf- 
fic in Italy. Accordingly, the Board 
asked the Italian Government to re- 
duce stocks, tighten supervision and 
ban production until stocks had fallen 
to a reasonable level. 


The Italian Government acted upon 
this recommendation: the manufacture 
of diacetylmorphine in Italy was sus- 
pended in 1951 until further notice. 
Also, more stringent narcotic laws are 
being enacted and it is hoped to stop 
further leakages of drugs into the il- 
licit traffic. 


The Board received from the au- 
thorities of the Free Territory of 
Trieste confirmation of reports that 
the illicit traffic in diacetylmorphine 
in Italy had ramifications in Trieste. 
The Board has been informed of in- 
vestigations, seizures of narcotics and 
the subsequent arrest of a number 
of traffickers. 


DIACETYLMORPHINE The Board has con- 
tinuously occupied itself with the ques- 
tion of the abnormally high consump- 
tion of this drug in several countries 
and the report summarizes the Board’s 
action in conjunction with the Drug 
Supervisory Body and the World 
Health Organization. In Australia, the 
authorities are making a thorough en- 
quiry into the reasons for the increas- 
ing consumption, while in Sweden 
manufacture has been discontinued as 
from January 1, 1952. Switzerland has 
also prohibited manufacture and joins 
the growing list of countries which 
have abandoned the use of this drug 
in medicine. 


CODEINE The Board reports that in 
1951 and for the first time, codeine 
was successfully converted in one 
country into morphine. The yield was 


70 per cent. There is as yet no indica- 
tion of how this process will be de- 
veloped or of how it might call for 
modification of the present control 
over codeine. 


SYNTHETIC DRUGS More synthetic drugs 
have been discovered and their uses 
are increasing rapidly. During the 
year, yet another synthetic drug — 
3 - methoxy - M - methylmorphinan 
and its salts together with all the 
salts of those preparations previously 
put under control, were brought under 
the provisions of the 1948 Protocol. 
The report notes how the manufac- 
ture of such drugs is being develop- 
ed: this is particularly true of Pethi- 
dine, while the use of Methadone 
would appear to have stabilized and 
that of other newer drugs (Phena- 
doxone, Racemorphan, Levorphan, 
for example) is at present incipient. 





INCREASED MANUFACTURE The use of 
opium derivatives shows no sign of 
diminishing under the impact of new 
synthetic substances on the market. 
Indeed, a new record of exports of 
opium to drug manufacturing coun- 
tries was reached in 1950 and 1951, 
and the Board attributes this to the 
increased demand for morphine, which 
reached an all-time maximum of 72 
tons. More than 80% of this amount 
was absorbed in the manufacture of 
codeine, and the Board points out that 
the licit demand for opium is becom- 
ing more logically governed by the 
world’s needs for codeine. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE BOARD The member- 
ship of the Board has remained un- 
changed as follows: H. Fischer (Switz- 
erland), Sir Harry Greenfield, C.S.I., 
C.I.E. (United Kingdom), Herbert 
L. May (United States), P. Pernam- 
buco Filho (Brazil), P. Reuter 
(France), M. Ristic (Yugoslavia), S. 
Tavat (Turkey), and Y. N. Yang 
(China). 


Herbert L. May (United States) 
was elected President and Sir Harry 
Greenfield (United Kingdom) Vice- 
President, for the remainder of the 
Board’s term of office: thus they con- 
tinue to fill those positions which they 
have occupied throughout the five 
years. 


CIO AWARD HONORS UNICEF 


In recognition of “its notable 
achievements irl overseas relief and’ 
rehabilitation,” UNICEF will receive the 
1952 Philip Murray award of the 
United States National Congress of 
Industrial Organizations’ Community 
Services Committee. Presentation cere- 
monies will take place February 2 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York. 
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TO INCREASE THE CAPACITY OF RAILWAYS OF Ty 


FTER the end of the Second World War, 

railways of the Far East, more than nine- 
tenths of which are single-tracked, found it in- 
creasingly difficult to cope with the growing 
density of passenger and freight traffic. Since 
doubling the track involved very heavy financial 
investment, it was decided to increase capacity 
by more modern methods of operation and ad- 
vanced signalling and communication systems. 
Experience in other regions had shown that 
the increased capacity gained by these means 
nearly equalled that gained by doubling the 
track. 

In early October, high-ranking railway 
experts from Southeast Asia and the Far East 
left Bangkok for a four-month study trip 
through Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, Germany, 
Netherlands, France, United Kingdom, 
the United States and Japan. The tour was 
jointly organized by the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East 


t 
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THE RAILWAY EXPERTS gave particlar attention to three fields of oper- 

ations — signalling equipment and operations, telecommunications, and 

marshalling yard and terminals. Here they are seen noting signalling 

operations during their visit to Switzerland. (Left) A light signal in use 
on the Netherlands Railways. 


and the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration. 

The study group visited installations in the 
various countries which best illustrated differ- 
ent operational methods. They studied auto- 
matic blocking of trains, the use of track 
circuits, remote control of junctions by means 
of automatic interlocking machines, and the 
most modern methods of train operation. 

The application of these techniaues, ang. the 
equipment developed in each country visited 
will be carefully analyzed by the experts to 
determine those most suitable for the railways 
of the Far East. In addition, the journey is 
linked with another ECAFE-TAA project—the 
establishment of a United Nations regional 
railway centre which, it is hoped, will be started 
this year. The experts are expected to put 
forward detailed recommendations for the 
teaching syllabus to be introduced at the centre. 





AMONG OTHER VISITS made on the European tour, shown on these pages, 
¥os one to the Belgian National Railways. (Above) The study group arriv- 
ing ot Brussels. (Right) Signalmen of the Belgian National Railways are 
given a course of instruction in a special train equipped with classrooms. 


OF THE SIXTEEN comprising the group, nine are traffic experts 

and seven signalling experts. They are: U Aye Maung I, Traffic Manager, 

Burma Railways; U Maung Gale, District Engineer, Signals and Telegraph, 
rma Railways; Siu Cheng, Deputy Director, Taiwan Railway; W. H. Fei, 

Deputy Director in charge of operation, Taiwan Railway; B. B. Mathur, Chief Operating Superintendent, Northern Railway, India; D. Khanna, Regional Traffic 
perintendent, Ajmer-Western Railway, India; Saradindu Sen, Chief Signal and Telecommunications Engineer, Northern Railway, India; Aboe Prajitno, Chief of 
Eastern Region, Indonesian State Railways; R. Soemono, Manager of Department of Way and Works of the Indonesian State Railways; S. A. H. Bukhari, 

visional Superintendent, Quetta, N.W. Railway, Pakistan; N. N. Lam, Principal Engineer, Vietnam State Railways; M. A. Faruqui, Deputy Chief Engineer 

fignals), N.W. Railway, Pakistan; Mamerto Santos Cruz, Chief Engineer, Manila Railway Company; Joaquin Romillo, Assistant Chief Engineer, Manila Railroad 
pany; Syree Bunnag, Divisional Traffic Superintendent, State Railways of Thailand; C. P. Pradisht, Signal, Telegraph and Telephone Engineer, 
Railways of Thailand; Jean Brechot, chief, Railway Section Transport Division, ECAFE. (Left) Arrival in Naples. (Right) A workshop in Germany. 





RELATIONSHIP OF ADMINISTRATION 
WITH UNITED STATES ON PERSONNEL 


FACTUAL summary of certain 
relationships which he and his 
assistants have had with the United 
States Mission to the United Nations 
and the United States Department of 
State recently has been made public 
by Secretary-General Trygve Lie. The 
statement, which bore upon charges 
that United States citizens disloyal to 
their country were employed as mem- 
bers of the United Nations Secretariat 
(See the BULLETIN, Vol. XIII, No. 
12), was prepared by Byron Price, 
Assistant Secretary-General for Ad- 
ministrative and Financial Services. 
In a letter of transmittal addressed 
to Ambassador Warren R. Austin, Per- 
manent Representative of the United 
States to the United Nations, Mr. Lie 
said that when he read the record of 
testimony by State Department officials 
before the United States Senate Sub- 
Committee on Internal Security on 
December 10, he had instructed Mr. 
Price to prepare the summary. Inas- 
much as the Senate Committee had 
suggested that a statement might be 
welcomed for the Sub-Committee rec- 
ord, the Secretary-General said, he 
would appreciate it if a copy was for- 
warded to the Sub-Committee. 


PRIMARY OBJECTIVE The basic princi- 
ples which govern the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in regard to personnel, Mr. Price 
explained in his statement, are those 
laid down by the Charter of the 
United Nations and the Staff Regula- 
tions adopted by the General Assem- 
bly. The Secretary-General’s primary 
objective has been to employ a staff 
which would meet the highest stand- 
ards of efficiency, competence and in- 
tegrity and in every respect conduct 
itself in a manner befitting interna- 
tional civil servants. 

It has been the Secretary-General’s 
consistent position that no one should 
serve in the Secretariat with respect 
to whom there is substantial evidence 
indicating subversive activities directed 
against his own Government or any 
other Government. And he has been 
particularly aware of the special obli- 
gations to any country in which there 
are United Nations offices. 

The decision to employ or dismiss 
personnel, the statement emphasized, 
has been reserved to the Secretary- 
General, within the legal limits laid 
down by the Charter and by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. He cannot receive in- 
structions from any Member Govern- 
ment in respect to this function nor 
can he act arbitrarily, whatever the 
desire of any Member Government 
may be, or take decisions in the ab- 
sence of convincing evidence. 

The Secretary-General has always 
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been aware of the necessity of ob- 
taining adequate and reliable infor- 
mation not only as to the technical 
competence of staff members but also 
as to their integrity and general suita- 
bility as international officials. Such 
information could not be obtained 
merely through formal references. 
Thus, from the time the Secretariat 
was established in 1946, the Secretary- 
General has sought repeatedly from 
Member Governments pertinent in- 
formation respecting their nationals 
who were actual or potential em- 
ployees of the United Nations. 

Reference had been made at the 
Senate Sub-Committee hearing to the 
position taken in 1946 by the then 
United States Secretary of State, 
James F. Byrnes. In response to in- 
quiries by the Secretary-General, Mr. 
Byrnes had said that the United States 
did not wish to recommend United 
States citizens for employment or give 
official support or clearance to ap- 
plicants and staff members. 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION The neces- 
sity of recruiting a large staff with 
great rapidity brought many cases in 
which adequate data could not be 
readily obtained, Many of the Amer- 
ican nationals involved in the recent 
Senate Sub-Committee hearings were 
employed during this early period, and 
most of them came from the United 
States Government service without ad- 
verse indication from any governmen- 
tal or other source. 

The Secretary-General continued to 
be concerned with the need for more 
adequate personnel information about 
United States citizens on his staff and 
on many occasions in 1946 and 1947, 
he and his assistants asked informally 
for such information. These requests 
were addressed principally through the 
United States Mission although there 
had been some direct contacts also 
with officials of the State Department. 

A list of 377 United States nationals 
in the Secretariat were sent to 
the United States Mission in August, 
1948, with a request that the usual 
preliminary passport inquiries be 
made, and with the hope that the 
Secretary-General would be notified 
of any case where a barrier to issuance 
of a passport existed. Such an indica- 
tion could not be regarded, of course, 
as conclusive ground for dismissal; 
but there did appear a possibility that 
it might furnish a basis for investiga- 
tion. 

This initial list contained the names 
of 18 persons who later were ques- 
tioned in public sessions of the Senate 
Sub-Committee, including 14 of those 
who on that occasion refused to an- 


swer certain questions on the ground 
of self-incrimination. 


Receipt of the list was acknowledg- 
ed by the Mission and in January 
1949 the Mission asked for more 
complete information. This was pro- 
vided. In May and July of 1949, the 
Mission was asked whether the infor- 
mation requested could not be ex- 
pedited. During April and May of 
1950, the Mission had provided ad- 
verse comments regarding a small 
number of persons. Subsequent writ- 
ten reports containing no adverse in- 
formation were received, and in Sep- 
tember 1950 the Secretary-General 
was informed that a check of all 377 
names had been completed. Never- 
theless, during the succeeding two 
years, adverse reports on 24 others 
on the 1948 list were received. 


In 1949, the Secretary-General, in 
informal conversations with United 
States officials, emphasized that he did 
not want in the Secretariat any Amer- 
icans against whom there was substan- 
tial evidence of subversive activity, 
and he repeated his request. In Sep- 
tember, 1949, he formally asked that 
the State Department give him infor- 
mation regarding United States ap- 
plicants for Secretariat posts. 


“CONFIDENTIAL ARRANGEMENT” This pro- 
posal of the Secretary-General and 
its acceptance by the United States 
authorities, said Mr. Price, apparently 
was the “confidential arrangement” 
referred to in the Senate Committee 
testimony of the State Department of- 
ficials. Subsequently the scope of this 
operation was expanded to cover exist- 
ing American Secretariat personnel as 
well as applicants. 


As Soon as responses began to be 
made it became the established prac- 
tice for the United States Mission to 
give written reports in all cases where 
it found no adverse information. These 
generally took the form of a state- 
ment that the review “revealed either 
lack of information or the absence of 
any information indicative of a crim- 
inal or police record.” In the opposite 
case, however, where the response was 
unfavorable, the Mission usually gave 
only oral evaluation, which consisted 
many times of a single word, such as 
“Reject,” “Questionable,” or “Incom- 
plete.” 


Since the first group of 377 names 
was submitted to the Mission in Aug- 
ust, 1948, additional groups had been 
similarly submitted. Mr. Price then 
gave a tabulation of groups of names 
submitted, with data, and the dates 
upon which, in a few cases, adverse 
evaluations had been received. In cases 
of long delay, he pointed out, it had 
been the practice to make repeated re- 
quests for replies, both written and 


oral. 
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Incomplete United Nations _ files 
show the following regarding six ter- 
minated staff members named in the 
record of the Senate Sub-Committee: 


Name first submitted to 
United States Mission 


Name 
Joel Gordon 
Stanley Graze 
Jack S. Harris 
Jane Reed 
Frank C. Bancroft 
Alfred Van Tassel 


EVALUATION OF APPLICANTS The United 
Nations also had asked for informa- 
tion regarding approximately 165 ap- 
plicants of United States nationality 
and adverse evaluations were received 
with respect to ten candidates. Only 
in one instance was a staff member 
employed in error after receipt of an 
adverse comment, and this person was 
later terminated. Reports are. still 
awaited regarding more than 50 ap- 
plicants, some of the requests dating 
back more than a year. 

Adverse evaluations, when received, 
had not been accompanied by secur- 
ity evidence or information on which 
the evaluations were based, a fact ex- 
plained .as necessary, due to restric- 
tions of secrecy. But this had made it 
impossible to ascertain whether the 
evaluation involved a present activity 
or a past activity from which the 
person had completély disassociated 
himself. And, in at least four cases, 
adverse comments have later been 
completely withdrawn. 


BASIS FOR EXAMINATION The Secretary- 
General could not take action on an 
adverse advice alone and as the As- 
sistant Secretary of State informed the 
Senate Committee, the advices receiv- 
ed from the United States Government 
indicated in many cases merely that 
the person under consideration was 
“suspected.” The evaluations given 
by the State Department have been 
of some value as an indication but 
they have served only as a basis for 
further examination of each case. The 
process operated so slowly that re- 
sponses in the case of applicants 
could not be awaited in emergency re- 
cruiting. 

But the lack of actionable informa- 
tion from the United States Mission, 
necessitating further inquiry by the 
Secretary-General himself, explained 
his problems only in part. There were 
other complications in the administra- 
tive framework. When in 1950 he ter- 
minated several of those regarding 
whom he felt he had convincing evi- 
dence, appeals were taken to the 
Administrative Tribunal, a United Na- 
tions organ created by the General 
Assembly to consider charges of 
breach of employment contracts. The 
Tribunal held in 1951 that the spe- 
cific reasons for termination had to 
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August 1948 
August 1951 
August 1948 
August 1948 
August 1948 
August 1948 


be given even in the case of tem- 
porary employees. However, the Sec- 
retary-General could net give such 


reasons in many instances without 


United States Mission first 
reported adverse evaluation 


None 

December 1951 
May 1950 
November 
April 1951 
April 1951 


1952 


breach of confidence with the source. 


STAFF REGULATIONS AMENDED At the 
General Assembly of 1951, the Sec- 
retary-General obtained an amendment 
to the Staff Regulations which permit- 
ted him to terminate temporary staff, 
“if, in his opinion, such action would 
be in the interest of the United Na- 
tions.” This Regulation became effec- 
tive on March 1, 1952, and a number 
of temporary staff members had been 
terminated under it, although in sev- 
eral of these cases, appeals to the Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal are pending. 

The 1952 grant of discretionary au- 
thority did not apply to staff members 
having permanent or fixed-term con- 
tracts. Such employees have a tenure 
status similar to that of civil servants 
of national governments. The Articles 
dealing with separation from service 
provide that permanent appointments 
can be terminated only on a showing 
of abolition of post, unsatisfactory 
service, physical incapacity, or for 
misconduct. 

Against this administrative back- 
ground the Secretary-General had 
faced a special problem when it was 
reported to him by word of mouth 
during 1952 that several staff mem- 
bers, some of whom had never been 
commented upon adversely by the 
State Department, had refused to an- 
swer certain questions before a Fed- 
eral Grand Jury, sitting in New York, 
on the grounds of the constitutional 
privilege against — self-incrimination. 
These questions related to possible as- 
sociations and activities entirely out- 
side the United Nations Secretariat. 
The Secretary-General formally re- 
quested from the United States Mis- 
sion a copy of the Grand Jury pro- 
ceedings, or some official word as to 
what had occurred. This request was 
denied. 


GRAND JURY PRESENTMENT On December 
2, 1952, the Grand Jury issued a pre- 
sentment which tended to cast dis- 
credit upon the entire staff, but re- 
turned no indictment and mentioned 
no names. On the following day the 
Secretary-General again formally ad- 
dressed the United States Mission ask- 
ing that, in fairness to himself and 
to the staff, upon which more than 
2,000 Americans are serving, he be 





given either the Grand Jury records 
or at least an official statement of 
specific evidence. There was no re- 
sponse. 

A number of staff members like- 
wise refused to answer questions, on 
the same ground of self-incrimina- 
tion, when called before the Senate 
Sub-Committee at public hearings. The 
Secretary-General expressed publicly 
his deep concern. He did not question 
the right of anyone to avail himself 
of constitutional privileges, but he 
questioned how one so doing, in these 
circumstances, could remain a useful 
international civil servant. He asked 
for the official record, and in each in- 
stance as soon as it was before him, 
took such action as he felt was clearly 
within his authority. Temporary em- 
ployees were dismissed on the ground 
that their presence was no longer in 
the best interests of the United Na- 
tions. Those having permanent ap- 
pointments were put on compulsory 
leave, and an opinion was sought from 
an international Commission of Jur- 
ists as to what further action, if any, 
could properly be taken. 


The report of this Commission ad- 
vised the Secretary-General, among 
other things, that holders of perma- 
nent contracts who refuse to testify 
in the circumstances set forth, could 
and should be dismissed under the 
general articles of the Staff Regula- 
tions which provide, in effect, that 
international civil servants must con- 
duct themselves in a manner befitting 
their special status. The Secretary- 
General announced that he would 
adopt the general principles of the 
report with regard to the five ques- 
tions put to the Jurists, although not 
undertaking to follow their advice in 
every particular. On December 3, 
1952, he dismissed the remainder of 
those who had refused to answer, hav- 
ing first given them an opportunity to 
change their minds. It seems clear 
that most, if not all, of those so dis- 
missed will appeal to the Administra- 
tive Tribunal. 


The Commission also proposed that 
in certain cases not involving refusal 
to answer, a special panel be created 
to advise the Secretary-General, after 
affording staff members involved the 
opportunity to be heard. This advice 
the Secretary-General also accepted, 
and such a panel is being organized. 
The Secretary-General also intends to 
place before the new panel immedi- 
ately eight or nine cases in which ad- 
verse comments in varying degrees 
have been received from the United 
States Mission. In the remaining cases 
involving such comment, the Secre- 
tary-General either is without evi- 
dence or is in possession of evidence 
which substantially refutes the cor- 
rectness of the State Department’s 
evaluation. 
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A SERIOUS PROBLEM The statement con- 
cludes with “the most explicit as- 
surance that the Secretary-General is 
keenly aware of the seriousness of the 
problem presented by the presence in 
the Secretariat, within the borders of 
the United States, of American citizens 
which their Government felt it had 
ground to suspect of subversive ac- 
tivities.” 

This would be a serious matter for 
the United Nations in any country 
where its headquarters chanced to be 
located and it has been customary 
in all countries where personnel is 
stationed to seek as much informa- 
tion as possible from the national au- 
thorities. Several hundred French na- 
tionals were employed temporarily in 
Paris during the 1948 and 1951 As- 
sembly sessions and in every case a 
prior check was made with the French 
authorities. 

“No organizations dedicated to such 
high purposes as the United Na- 
tions,” the statement concluded “can 
hope to serve those purposes unless 
it enjoys confidence and respect. Yet 
at the same time, no organization 
dedicated to law and order in world 
affairs can hope to survive if its own 
administrative actions are arbitrary 
and precipitate, based on mere sus- 
picion and devoid of the due process 
to which all civilized peoples are 
dedicated. It should not be expected 
that the Secretary-General would ar- 
rive at serious decisions on evidence 
which has been denied him, or given 
him only through the press or by 
hearsay. The record shows that he 
has sought reliable information, day 
in and day out, and on the basis of 
available facts shaped his course as 
warranted within the framework of 
his legal responsibilities.” 


UNITED NATIONS STAMPS 
IN LARGE DEMAND 


Since the first issue of a United Na- 
tions postal stamp on October 24, 
1951, to the end of 1952, total gross 
revenue resulting from the sale by the 
United Nations Postal Administration 
of all United Nations stamps amount- 
ed to $895,520. This represents the 
sale of approximately 11 million 
stamps of all denominations, includ- 
ing postal cards, air letters and com- 
memorative stamps. 

Under the terms of the United Na- 
tions-United States Postal Agreement, 
the UNPA derives income only from 
the sale of stamps for philatelic pur- 
poses. Any income resulting from the 
sale of stamps for mailing purposes is 
turned over to the United States 
Postal Authorities who operate the 
United Nations Post Office. During 
the 14-month period covered these 
mailing charges amounted to $58,390. 
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JORGE TEODORO, INFORMATION OFFICER, 


KILLED ON 


HE death in Korea on December 

27 of Jorge Teodoro, who had 
been serving as a United Nations In- 
formation Officer there since last April, 
brought from Benjamin Cohen, Assis- 
tant Secretary-General in charge of 
Public Information, an expression of 
his “deepest regret and sorrow.” 


Mr. Teodoro, a citizen of the Philip- 
pines, was killed in a plane crash while 
returning to Pusan from an assign- 
ment in Seoul. When the news was 
received at United Nations Headquar- 
ters, Mr. Cohen issued the following 
statement: 


“IT am stunned by the news of the 
untimely death of one of the United 
Nations’ most loyal and conscientious 
servants in the cause of world peace. 
During his five years of United Na- 
tions service, Mr. Teodoro has been a 
devoted international civil servant al- 
ways giving freely of his time and 
energy to the cause of the United 
Nations in which he fervently believed. 
On behalf of his colleagues and friends 
at the United Nations, I can only ex- 
press my deepest regret and sorrow 
to his widow and family.” 

Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo, 
Permanent Representative of the 
Philippines to the United Nations, and 
former publisher of the Philippines 
Herald, for which Mr. Teodoro was 
once a correspondent, said: “I am 
shocked by the news of this accident. 
I knew Jorge Teodoro as a news re- 
porter on my staff, and I was happy 
he was with the United Nations be- 
cause I knew he would have had a bril- 
liant future there, I regret extremely 
that he has passed away, because a 
man of his energy and ability will al- 
ways stand the Organization in good 
stead.” 


Mr. Teodoro, who was 40, started 
his service with the United Nations in 
June 1947, following a distinguished 
journalistic career in the Philippines 
and other Far Eastern countries. 

His first United Nations assignment 
was as Information Officer at the In- 
formation Centre in Shanghai. Early 
in 1949, he was temporarily placed in 
charge of a similar Centre in Sydney, 
Australia, and later in the same year 
was transferred to United Nations 
Headquarters in New York. 

From 1932 to 1941, Mr. Teodoro 
was senior member of the editorial 
staff of the Philippines Herald. After 
the outbreak of the Pacific war in 
1941, he was among the first reporters 
accredited as a war correspondent to 
General Douglas MacArthur’s Far 
Eastern Headquarters. He served as 
a frontline correspondent, covering the 
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Japanese landings and the advance on 
southern Luzon. From 1945 to 1947, 
he was accredited to General Mac- 
Arthur’s Tokyo Headquarters. 


Mr. Teodoro is survived by his 
widow, the former Hermégena Con- 
cepcion, daughter of Judge Hermé- 
genes Concepcion of Baguio City, the 
Philippines. 





HEADQUARTERS VISITORS 
INCREASE IN NUMBERS 


An estimated total of 360,000 per- 
sons visited United Nations Head- 
quarters during the first part of the 
seventh General Assembly _ session 
which ended on December 22. The 
total includes those taking the regular 
guided tours, members of special 
groups and those visitors entering the 
new buildings for all other purposes. 


Of this total an estimated 160,000 at- . 


tended meetings of the Assembly or 
its committees during the two-month 
session which began on October 14. 


The guided tours, conducted by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations with a staff of 24 guides, ac- 
counted for more than 54,000 during 
this period, while an additional 36,000 
—mostly in the form of special groups 
—were cared for by the Special Serv- 
ices Division of the Department of 
Public Information, The total of 360,- 
000 was determined by clocking the 
number of visitors on an average day 
and on the busiest days. 
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IN 1952, over 1200 child-care workers, like these in Brazil, 
enrolled in UNICEF-aided courses. Most will work in rural areas. 


UNICEF IN 1952 


INAL notations on UNICEF’s calendar showed 

72 countries and over 17 million children 
aided ‘in 1952. A busy Executive Board approved 
80 programs, mainly for child health centres, train- 
ing, disease control. New horizons opened as supplies 
reached Central Africa to launch UNICEF’s $825,000 
assistance there. Around the world, 4,000,000 were 
vaccinated against tuberculosis; 3,350,000 examined 
for yaws and syphilis and one-third treated; 7,000,000 
protected from malaria; 3,000,000 fed. Milk pas- 
teurization and drying plants were planned for 9 
more countries to benefit 2,000,000 children. BcG 
production started up in Turkey and Ecuador, bring- 
ing to 18 the total UNICEF-aided labs producing this 
anti-TB vaccine. Voluntary contributions neared 
$10,000,000 from 28 countries. 


SOME 30,000 REFUGEE FAMILIES resettled in the Himalayan 
Terai—cleared of malaria with UNICEF/ WHO help. DDT, jointly 
provided by UNICEF and India, will protect millions in 1953. 
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UNICEF’S MILK reaches a child in Mutangu village, Belgian 
Congo. Nine African countries and 1,500,000 children will bene- 
fit from milk and supplies to fight yaws, malaria, and trachoma. 


WITH THE START of a BCG campaign in Trinidad—aimed at 
vaccinating 340,000 against TB—and others in Jamaica, Costa 
Rica, Iran and Iraq, the recipient countries total 38 since 1948. 
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News of the 
WORLD'S CHILDREN 





Pakistan Delegate Praises 
UNICEF Aid to Training 


HE Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, 

widow of the assassinated Prime 
Minister of Pakistan and a member of 
her Government’s delegation to the 
seventh session of the General Assem- 
bly, believes that the future welfare of 
the children of Pakistan will be de- 
termined largely by the women’s will- 
ingness to serve their country. 

“At the time of partition in 1947,” 
the Begum said recently, “we had not 
even one millionth of the trained 
people needed for health, welfare and 
education in Pakistan. Most of the 
women knew nothing beyond the walls 
of their homes, but the need was so 
desperate that we had to do something 
whether we were trained or not.” 


Through the All-Pakistan Women’s 
Association, which she founded, the 
Begum is urging women to go into 
training “from the service point of 
view,” to take their part in community 
life. Her attention is focused partic- 
ularly on nursing, and the successful 
start of UNICEF-assisted training cen- 
tres at Lahore and Peshawar bear up 
her conviction that, in spite of long- 
standing prejudice against Muslim 
women entering social work, “the 
eagerness is all there now, we only 
need more schools.” 

Inadequate to begin with, the ma- 
ternal and child health and welfare 
services of Pakistan were disrupted 
by partition when numbers of trained 
Hindu personnel emigrated to India. 
They were further taxed beyond all 
capacity by the influx of millions of 
refugees in a mass movement of pop- 
ulation probably unparalleled in hu- 
man history. UNICEF's aid to Pakistan, 
totalling $2,500,000, has gone not only 
for training and the equipment of ma- 
ternity hospitals and rural clinics, but 
also for control of diseases such as 
malaria and tuberculosis that affect 
large numbers of children, and for 
emergency child feeding programs. 


“It is clear that we do not only 
need medical specialists, lawyers, high- 
ly skilled professionals,” the Begum 
said. “We need a whole generation of 
responsible women, able to serve their 
communities in a variety of ways and 
able to rear their own families well. 
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“My slogan has been ‘Teach a man 
and you teach one person, teach a 
woman and you teach a whole fami- 
she said. “Now I go even fur- 
ther. I think that for every school we 
have for boys, we must have ten for 
young women, This is the only way in 
which we will be able to make a real 
change in the daily living conditions 
of mothers and children. And it is 
particularly by helping us with the 
training of young women that UNICEF 
is contributing so much to the present 
and future welfare of the people of 
Pakistan.” 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY URGES 
FULL SUPPORT OF UNICEF 


The United Nations General As- 
sembly, as one of its last actions of 
1952, passed a resolution commend- 
ing the work of UNICEF and urging 
governments and individuals to con- 
tribute generously in order that 
UNICEF’s target program of $20,000,- 
000 for 1953 might be met. In the 
discussion, UNICEF was described as 
“an outstanding example of construc- 
tive and practical United Nations 
achievement in the social field.” 

The resolution was sponsored by 
Australia, Belgium, Burma, the Do- 
minican Republic, France, Greece, 
Haiti, Iran, Israel, the Philippines, 
Sweden and Yugoslavia. It was passed 
by a vote of 49 to 0, with 5 absten- 
tions. 





“To Answer Their Needs...” 


“There are about 900 million chil- 
dren under fifteen on earth today. 
More than half—about 500 million— 
live and die in want. 

“The youngsters may never have 
tasted milk, or worn shoes or visited a 
doctor. But they are familiar with 
hunger and cold and disease. 

“The only organization that even 
begins to answer their needs is UNICEF. 
For the past six years UNICEF has 
had about 30 million dollars a year 
to spend on all the problems of all 
these children. Its total expenditure 
has been less than the cost of a single 
aircraft carrier... 

“But UNICEF is set up as a tempo- 
rary agency, a sort of step-child whose 
future is always uncertain. The ‘E’ 
still stands for emergency, though the 
needs of half a billion children in want 
are anything but temporary. My hope 
—and the only practical salvation for 
those 500 million children—is that 
UNICEF will be made permanent.” 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
SEE Magazine, January 1953 


GREEK RAISINS FOR UNICEF 


The Greek Government announced 
a new contribution to UNICEF of 100 
tons of raisins, with an_ estimated 
value of $26,000. The raisins will be 
ready for shipment from a Greek port 
in April, and will be used in UNICEF- 
assisted feeding programs. Previous 
contributions in kind from Greece, 
totalling $44,000 worth of dried fruit, 
have been included in the supplemen- 
tary meals provided by UNICEF for 
Palestine refugee mothers and _ chil- 
dren. 





HOSPITAL BED — 15¢ 


The saving in time, money and suf- 
fering afforded by penicillin in the 
treatment of the crippling tropical dis- 
ease of yaws, was clearly shown dur- 
ing the visit of a UNICEF staff member 
to a hospital in Bandung, Indonesia. 
A boy patient was being kept in the 
hospital for a full month for treatment 
with arsenicals, an arduous and now 
outmoded method. With an injection 
of about 15 cents worth of penicillin, 
the youngster could have been re- 
leased, his pain gone and the bed left 
free for another patient. is 

In Indonesia, one out of every seven 
people is affected by this disease, in- 
cluding a great number of children. 
Since 1950, UNICEF has supplied the 
Indonesian Government with $1,200,- 
000 worth of penicillin, transport and 
equipment for a yaws control cam- 


paign. 
U.N. B.—January 15, 1953 
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DECISIONS AND PROSPECTS FOR 1953 (Continued from page 82) 


has since 1947 been petitioning for 
unification under one regime. The 
Assembly had before it a_ special 
report of the Trusteeship Council 
and also the report of a visiting mis- 
sion which last year made an on-the- 
spot survey. It also heard representa- 
tives of Ewe parties and other groups 
in French and British Togoland and 
listened to the statements of the two 
Administering Authorities. In its de- 
cision the Assembly recalled the state- 
ments of the two Administering Au- 
thorities that their policy is to de- 
velop representative political institu- 
tions and democratic political activity 
and that when the period of Trustee- 
ship comes to an end, the indigenous 
people will have full freedom of choice 
on their political future. 


The first operational provision of 
the Assembly resolution — one of the 
longest adopted at this session — is 
that the Administering Authorities 
should exert every effort to achieve a 
“prompt, constructive and equitable 
settlement” taking into account the 
fully expressed wishes of the Ewes and 
the basic objectives of the Trusteeship 
System.: This general request the As- 
sembly phrased as a continuation of 
its urgings to the two Administering 
Authorities and the peoples involved. 

The next effect of the recommen- 
dations would be to re-establish the 
Joint Council for Togoland Affairs, or 
a similar body. This body did not 
succeed, because of the election pro- 
cedures adopted, in securing the par- 
ticipation of all major groups in the 
territories. The Assembly recommend- 
ed reconstitution on a basis which 
would enlist such co-operation so that 
it may become an effective and rep- 
resentative organ for the consideration 
of problems common to the two ter- 
ritories. At the same time the Assem- 
bly urged all the principal parties in 
the territories to make every effort to 
assist constructively in these consul- 
tations. Further, the Assembly recom- 
mended that the new body should 
have authority to make recommenda- 
tions on all political, economic, social 
and educational matters including uni- 
fication of the two territories. Elections 
to the body should be based on univer- 
sal adult suffrage by secret ballot. The 
two Administering Authorities should, 
the Assembly recommended, promote 
common policies for the territories. 


On general questions concerning the 
Togolands, as apart from unification, 
the Assembly drew the attention of 
the Administering Authorities to the 
possibilities of using the United Na- 
tions Expanded Program of Techni- 
cal Assistance to promote economic 
development. More rapid evolution of 
the northern parts of the two terri- 
tories, so that the people there might 
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be better qualified to play their role 
and express their views on political de- 
velopment, was also urged. On fron- 
tier difficulties, a subject of several 
petitions and representations, the As- 
sembly recommended further consid- 
eration and all possible steps by the 
Administering Authorities to reduce 
or eliminate these problems. 


African Petitioners 


Action on various complaints from 
political groups and tribes in three 
African Trust Territories was taken 
by the General Assembly, following 
oral hearings granted to indigenous 
representatives by the Assembly’s 
Fourth Committee. The petitioners— 
who were granted hearings despite 
protests from some _ administering 
Members that the proper machinery 
for such hearings was the Trusteeship 
Council and not the Fourth Commit- 
tee—came from the French-adminis- 
tered Cameroons, Somaliland under 
Italian administration, and _ British- 
administered Tanganyika. Their com- 
plaints were considered in connection 
with the Committee’s examination of 
the Trusteeship Council’s report (see 
page 82) dealing with conditions in the 
respective territories. 

Of the three petitioners from the 
French Cameroons, one appealed for 
the immediate unification of the British 
and French-administered Cameroons, 
the amendment of the present Trustee- 
ship Agreements for the two territories, 
and for a time-limit for the eventual 
attainment of independence; a second 
petitioner asked for greater powers 
for the territory’s Territorial Assem- 
bly, the establishment of an executive 
council, and measures for controlled 
immigration; a third petitioner—who 
appeared as a member of the French 
delegation to the Assembly — asked 
that the territory’s status should not 
be changed, stating that its future was 
better assured as a member of the 
French Union. After considering the 
petitioners’ statements, the Fourth 
Committee decided to refer their re- 
quests to the Trusteeship Council, for 
full consideration when the Council 
examines the 1952 administrative re- 
port on the French Cameroons. The 
petitioners’ statements were “noted” 
as a valuable contribution “to an 
understanding” of the territory’s prob- 
lems, and the Council was asked to 
investigate questions arising from them 
and to report fully to the next session 
of the General Assembly. This meas- 
ure was endorsed in plenary session by 
a vote of 48-0, with 6 abstentions. 





SOMALILAND Two petitioners were 
heard from indigenous groups in Ital- 
ian-administered Somaliland. One sub- 


mitted complaints of arbitrary arrests, 
detention of Somalis without trial, the 
revival of tribalism as an instrument 
of a “divide and rule” policy, and the 
non-establishment by the Administer- 
ing Authority of representative coun- 
cils. The second Somali petitioner ap- 
pealed for United Nations technical 
assistance and financial aid in order 
to accelerate the territory’s develop- 
ment and prepare it for independence 
in 1960, in accordance with the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s decision of two years 
ago. 

After hearing the representative of 
Italy, as the Administering Authority 
in Somaliland, give assurances of 
speedier political developments in the 
territory, the Committee decided to 
transmit the statements of the indigen- 
ous representatives to the Trusteeship 
Council for “special attention,” taking 
into account past recommendations re- 
lating to these questions. It asked the 
Council for a report to the next As- 
sembly session. The Council was also 
asked to consider the desirability of 
preparing a special questionnaire for 
Somaliland and of despatching a sepa- 
rate visiting mission to the territory, 
in view of Somaliland’s special posi- 
tion as a Trust Territory with a time- 
limit set for its independence. Admin- 
istering Members opposed a clause in 
the resolution on sending a special 
mission, claiming that this inferred a 
lack of confidence in the Trusteeship 
Council and its regular visiting mis- 
sions, one of which toured Somaliland 
in 1951. In plenary session, the As- 
sembly endorsed the Committee’s 
recommendations, 47-1, with 10 ab- 
stentions. 


WA-MERU LANDS In a third hearing 
granted to indigenous petitioners the 
Assembly considered an appeal from 
the Wa-meru tribe, of Tanganyika, for 
the restoration of lands from which 
some of its members had been forcibly 
removed more than a year ago. After 
exhaustive debate on the question, 
during which several members criti- 
cized general land policies now being 
pursued by the Administering Author- 
ities in Trust Territories, the Commit- 
tee invited the Administering Author- 
ity to return immediately the lands 
from which the Wa-meru had been 
evicted. It also recommended that the 
Administering Authority suspend any 
plan for the redistribution of land 
which would entail the forcible evic- 
tion of indigenous people, and that 
the tribespeople be educated for great- 
er social and economic progress. The 
Administering Authority was asked to 
report back to the Trusteeship Council 
on measures taken to implement the 
proposal. 


The Committee’s recommendations, 
adopted by 32-17, with 3 abstentions, 
failed to obtain the necessary two- 
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thirds majority in the plenary meet- 
ing. The United Kingdom, which 
claimed that only a small propdrtion 
of the tribespeople were affected, an- 
nounced that it could not implement 
the request to restore the tribal lands. 
The Assembly vote, 28 in favor, 20 
against, with 10 abstentions, fell short 
of a two-thirds majority — and the 
draft resolution was therefore rejected. 


Administrative Unions 


The question of administrative 
unions between Trust and neighboring 
non-self-governing territories—a mat- 
ter of continuing concern to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Trusteeship 
Council during the last few years— 
was again considered by the Assembly 
at its seventh session. In 1949 the As- 
sembly resolved that administrative, 
fiscal or customs unions should in no 
sense compromise the evolution of any 
Trust Territory toward self-govern- 
ment or independence, or change the 
distinct character of a Trust Territory. 
Since then various phases of the ques- 
tion have been regularly examined by 
the Trusteeship Council which, in a 
special report to the Assembly, gave 
a detailed analysis of administrative 
unions at present affecting six Trust 
Territories in Africa and one in the 
Pacific. These are: British-adminis- 
tered Togoland and Cameroons with 
Nigeria; French-administered Togo- 
land and Cameroons with the French 
Union; Ruanda-Urundi with the Bel- 
gian Congo; Tanganyika, with Kenya 
and Uganda; and New Guinea with 
Australian-administered Papua. 

After considering this report, and 
observations thereon by Special Com- 
mittee on Administrative Unions, the 
Assembly, by a vote of 49 to 5, 
with | abstention, asked the Admin- 
istering Authorities to continue the 
prompt transmission of complete 
information on the operation of 
all administrative unions to the 
Trusteeship Council, indicating the 
benefits and advantages derived by the 
indigenous inhabitants from such 
unions. Further, the Assembly ex- 
pressed the hope that the Administer- 
ing Authorities would consider the 
freely expressed wishes of the inhabi- 
tants before establishing, or extending, 
the scope of the unions, and that they 
will consult the Trusteeship Council 
on any changes in existing unions, or 
any proposal to establish new ones. 

Finally, the Assembly’s resolution 
asked the Trusteeship Council to con- 
tinue its regular examination of all 
administrative unions affecting Trust 
Territories, with special regard to the 
interests of the inhabitants of the ter- 
ritory concerned, the terms of the 
Charter, and the Trusteeship Agree- 
ments. 

During the Fourth Committee’s 
consideration of the question two 
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A SPECIAL REPORT on the Togoland and Ewe unification problem, submitted by the Visiting 
Mission to West African Trust Territories, was discussed during the Fourth (Trusteeship) Commit- 
tee’s examination of this long-standing issue. The Mission’s Chairman, R. A. Peachey of Aus- 
tralia, (centre) seen in informal discussion with Dr. Rodolfo Munoz, of Argentina (left), the 
Committee’s Chairman, and Dr. Ralph Bunche, (right) Secretary of the Committee and Principal 
Director of the Department of Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


alternative proposals were submitted. 
One, introduced by the U.S.S.R., asked 
for the establishment of separate and 
independent legislative and executive 
organs in all the Trust Territories now 
affected by administrative unions. This 
proposal was rejected by 21 votes to 5, 
with 24 abstentions. Another proposal, 
presented by Iraq and Brazil, would 
have asked the International Court of 
Justice to give an advisory opinion on 
the compatibility of administrative 
unions with the Charter and the 
relevant Trusteeship Agreements con- 
cerned. The sponsors withdrew this 
proposal, explaining that it was ob- 
vious Only a minority would support 
the draft. The represenative of Brazil, 
however, added that his delegation 
reserved the right to resubmit it at the 
next Assembly session, since it felt that 
legal doubts concerning administrative 
unions should, at some juncture, be 
resolved by the International Court. 


South-West Africa 


Although the Assembly postponed 
full consideration of the question of 
South-West Africa until its next ses- 
sion, the issue will continue to be a 
subject for consultations between an 
ad hoc Committee and the Union of 
South Africa. The Committee, set up 
by the Assembly a year ago, was asked 
to continue talks with the Union, to- 
ward resolving the question of South- 
West Africa’s international status. Re- 
newed efforts last autumn to solve this 
question proved “inconclusive,” ac- 
cording to the Committee, the chief 
points of difference being: a “funda- 
mental” disagreement on how super- 


vision of the Union’s administration of 
the territory is to be carried out; and 
the failure to agree on who should be 
the party with whom the Union would 
conclude a new instrument for the 
administration of the territory. The 
Union stated that it was prepared to 
conclude an agreement not with the 
United Nations but with the former 
Allied powers — France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. The 
agreement could then be approved by 
the United Nations, During the Fourth 
Committee’s brief discussion, it was 
decided that letters by the Rev. Mi- 
chael Scott, a spokesman for tribal 
groups in South-West Africa should 
be referred to the ad hoc Committee. 
The Committee then resolved to post- 
pone the item on South-West Africa 
until the eighth session, a move en- 
dorsed in plenary session on Decem- 
ber 20 by 45 votes to 2, with 8 
abstentions. 


Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 


The 16-member Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories will continue to function 
during the next three years. This or- 
gan, set up by the Assembly in 1949, 
makes an annual appraisal of informa- 
tion and data from dependent terri- 
tories, submitted under Article 73e of 
the Charter by the administering mem- 
ber nations, The Committee then com- 
piles special reports, providing the As- 
sembly with an up-to-date picture of 
current conditions and developments 
in the territories. The valuable work 
performed by the Committee was rec- 
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ognized by the Assembly in its de- 
cision to continue the organ on its 
present basis for another three years. 
At the end of this period the Assem- 
bly will then consider the Committee’s 
renewal for a further term, together 
with questions of its composition and 
terms of reference. 


The Assembly’s action on this mat- 
ter represented a reversal of its Fourth 
Committee’s proposal on the subject 
which had, in effect, recommended 
the continuation of the Committee on 
Information for as long as there exist 
territories which have not reached 
full self-government. This recommen- 
dation, endorsed in Committee by 40 
votes to 12, with 2 abstentions, was 
modified in plenary action after sev- 
eral administering members had _ in- 
dicated that they might not participate 
in the Committee if it were placed on 
a permanent or quasi-permanent basis. 


The modified resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 53-2, with 3 
abstentions. 


Participation of Dependent 
Territories 


Participation of qualified indigen- 
ous representatives in the work of the 
Committee on Information is desir- 
able, the General Assembly declared 
in a much-debated resolution. Accord- 
ingly, the Assembly “invited” the Ad- 
ministering Members to. make such 
participation possible. 


This decision was adopted by 43 
votes to 11, with 4 absentions, but 
among those who voted against were 
all the Administering Members. These 
states argued that amongst other things 
the proposal implied dual representa- 
tion of states on the Assembly’s com- 
mittees which, they maintained, should 
remain associations of sovereign and 
responsible governments. They should 
not be converted into tribunals in 
which Member states would be con- 
fronted by the indigenous inhabitants 
of the territories they administered. 


The administering states also op- 
posed another provision of the resolu- 
tion which further invited the admin- 
istering states to furnish executive and 
legislative organs in the territories with 
the special reports which are prepared 
annually by the Committee on Infor- 
mation, together with all relevant reso- 
lutions of the General Assembly. 


A third provision of the resolution 
was that after making a further study 
of the question, the Committee on In- 
formation should recommend ways for 
the direct participation in its discus- 
sions of local representatives from 
those territories which have attained a 
wide measure of responsibility for eco- 
nomic, social and educational policies, 
and report on its findings to the next 
Assembly session. 
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Factors for Identifying Territories 


What is a non-self-governing terri- 
tory and at what particular stage might 
it be said to have become “self-gov- 
erning” in all aspects? A list of factors 
for guidance in deciding these im- 
portant questions was provisionally 
adopted by the General Assembly 
which, however, decided that further 
study of the complicated issues in- 
volved was necessary and set up a 
ten-member committee for that pur- 
pose. 

As adopted, by 36 votes to 15, with 
7 abstentions, the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion on the question approved the list 
of factors to act as a_ provisional 
guide both for the Assembly and for 
Member states which have assumed 
responsibilities for the administration 
of dependent territories, in deciding 
whether a territory has, or has not, 
attained a full measure of self-gov- 
ernment. The Assembly recognized 
that each concrete case should be ex- 
amined and decided in the light of 
the particular circumstances of that 
case, taking into account the right of 
self-determination of peoples. The 
factors, in no way to be interpreted 
as a hindrance to the attainment of a 
full measure of self-government by 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
were to serve as a guide in any case 
which the Assembly examines of ces- 
sation of information under Article 
73e, or other questions relating to an 
obligation to transmit information 
under Article 73e. 


A more thorough study of the fac- 
tors to determine whether a territory 
has, or has not, attained a full meas- 
ure of self-government will be made 
by the Ad Hoc Committee set up by 
the resolution. This ten-member body 
will be composed of the representa- 
tives of Australia, Belgium, Burma, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Iraq, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed States and Venezuela. 


Finally, the Assembly invited all 
Member states to transmit to the Sec- 
retary-General, by May 1 next, a state- 
ment of their governments’ views on 
the subject contained in the ad hoc 
Committee’s terms of reference, and 
asked the Committee to convene not 
later than four weeks before the open- 
ing of the 1953 session of the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. 


The list of factors annexed to the 
Assembly’s resolution was designed 
to ascertain three possible types of 
status: independence, other forms of 
self-government, and free association 
with a metropolitan or other country. 
The resolution was opposed in both 
Committee and plenary action by the 
administering Members, some _ of 
whom argued that the proposed fac- 
tors were “quite unworkable,” and 


that final responsibility for determin- 
ing when a territory has reached full 
self-government lay only with the ad- 
ministering power concerned. 


Racial Discrimination 


Abolition of all laws and practices 
of racial discrimination in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories is called for in 
a resolution adopted by 51-0, with 
one abstention. The administering 
Member states were asked to examine 
all such laws with the aim of abolish- 
ing discriminatory practices, or pro- 
visions of a racial or religious char- 
acter. The proposal recommended that 
all public facilities should be open to 
all inhabitants of the territories, with- 
out discrimination of race, and that 
laws should be examined frequently 
in order to ascertain whether their 
protective aspect is still predominant 
and whether provision should be made 
for special exemptions. In recognizing 
that improved race relations depend 
largely on the development of educa- 
tional policies, the Assembly com- 
mended all measures designed to im- 
prove community — understanding 
among students of the needs of prob- 
lems of the community as a whole. 
Finally, the Assembly called the at- 
tention of the Commission on Human 
Rights to this resolution. 


SPECIAL REPORTS By a vote of 45-5, 
with 2 abstentions, the Assembly en- 
dorsed a special report on social con- 
ditions and problems of social de- 
velopment in the dependent territories, 
compiled by the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. The Secretary-General was 
asked to send the report, for their 
consideration, to the administering 
Members, the Trusteeship and the 
Economic and Social Councils, and to 
the specialized agencies concerned. 

A companion resolution, adopted 
by 47 votes to 2 with 8 abstentions, 
asked the administering Members to 
bring the other reports compiled dur- 
ing the last three years by the Com- 
mittee on Information to the attention 
of the authorities in the territories 
responsible for the implementation of 
educational, economic and social poli- 
cies in the dependent territories. The 
administering Members were also 
asked to supply the Committee with 
“as complete information as possible” 
on action taken in this respect. 


CESSATION OF INFORMATION Finally, in 
a resolution concerning the cessation 
of the transmission of information 
under Article 73e on the Netherlands 
Antilles and Surinam, the Assembly 
asked the ad hoc Committee on Fac- 
tors to examine documents submitted 
by the Netherlands, in the light of the 
Assembly’s resolution on factors, and 
to report to the next session. 
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Indigenous Participation 


For some time past many non- 
administering Member states have ad- 
vocated in Assembly debate on Trus- 
teeship issues that direct indigenous 
representation in the work of the Trus- 
teeship Council and its committees 
would promote more rapid evolution 
of the Trust Territories toward self- 
government and independence, as well 
as contribute to the Council’s technical 
studies. Last year the Assembly asked 
the Trusteeship Council to study possi- 
bilities of associating the indigenous 
peoples more closely with the Coun- 
cil. Such association, the Assembly 
felt, would provide effective means of 
promoting progress toward equality 
with the populations of Member states. 


Last summer the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, after making a thorough study of 
the problem, expressed the hope that 
all Administering Authorities would 
“find it appropriate” to associate suit- 
ably qualified indigenous inhabitants 
in the work of the Council, as part of 
their delegations, or in any other man- 
ner which they considered desirable. 
Taking up the question again at its 
second session, the Assembly’s Fourth 





Committee, after a debate in which 
several administering Members critic- 
ized the proposal as “impractical” and 
contravening the Trusteeship Agree- 
ments, adopted a resolution which 
went a little further than the steps pro- 
posed a year ago. This expressed the 
view that the object of the Trusteeship 
Council’s recommendation on this sub- 
ject would “be better achieved” 
through the active participation of in- 
digenous persons in the governments 
of the Trust Territories, as well as in 
the work of the Trusteeship Council. 
The Assembly considered it “both 
desirable and necessary that the in- 
digenous inhabitants of the Trust Ter- 
ritories should have every opportunity 
of developing their ability to take 
charge in due course of the public af- 
fairs of their territories.” In other 
respects the Assembly’s resolution, in 
effect, endorsed the recommendations 
of the Trusteeship Council on the sub- 
ject and asked the latter to report on 
the matter to the next Assembly 
session. 

The proposal, adopted by 25-1 with 
24 abstentions in Committee action, 
received plenary endorsement by a 
vote of 36 to 1, with 19 abstentions. 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


AND 


BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 


United Nations Budget 


Appropriations totalling $48,327,- 
700 for the 1953 budget of the United 
Nations were approved by the Assem- 
bly on December 21; this sum siightly 
exceeds the 1952 appropriations of 
$48,096,780. With miscellaneous in- 
come estimated at $6,238,200, the 
estimated net expenditure for 1953 is 
$42,089,500. 

Discussions on the budget esti- 
mates in the Fifth Committee dis- 
closed concern with the continuing 
upward trend of expenditure and ex- 
pression of the need for a greater 
measure of budgetary stabilization. 
The estimates were considered by the 
Committee during 30 meetings be- 
tween October 20 and December 16 
before the final recommendation to 
the Assembly of appropriations total- 
ling $48,327,700. 

The budget estimates prepared by 
the Secretary-General originally to- 
talled $47,765,200; the recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Committee 
would have reduced this to $46,774.- 
300. The Secretary-General declared 
he would not contest reductions total- 
ling $593,700, about three-fifths of 
the reductions, amounting to $990,- 
900, proposed by the Advisory Com- 
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mittee. He had reservations to reduc- 
tions proposed on a number of items, 
and in particular on public information 
activities, local transportation facilities, 
and common staff costs, 


UNITED KINGDOM PROPOSAL A proposal 
by the United Kingdom designed to 
halt the upward trend of expenditure, 
which received a wide measure of sup- 
port, requested the Secretary-General 
to effect savings of $735,000 by mak- 
ing over-all administrative cuts which 
would reduce the total appropriations 
to a maximum of $48,700,000, The 
Secretary-General exvressed agree- 
ment with the underlying purposes of 
the United Kingdom proposal, and 
undertook to give effect to it. 

In due course in addition to items 
totalling $303,150, which had ap- 
peared in his budget estimates but 
which had been eliminated by the 
Fifth Committee, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral also proposed that the total sum 
of $431,850 be deducted from the 
budget under a new section “global 
reductions to be achieved on various 
sections of the budget,” to allow him 
some flexibility in effecting the reduc- 
tions. He asked authority to admin- 
ister as a unit the total credit for tra- 
vel on official business. 





Certain decisions having budgetary 
considerations and consequently af- 
fecting the original estimates were 
taken at the fourteenth session of the 
Economic and Social Council. The 
major factors here were the decision 
to hold the sixteenth session of the 
Council in Geneva, for which an ex- 
tra amount of $160,000 was required, 
and a decision by the Council to 
adopt Spanish as a working language; 
this, the Committee advised the As- 
sembly, would require a sum not ex- 
ceeding $350,000 for the year 1953. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION ACTIVITIES Widely 
divergent opinions were expressed in 
the Committee on the estimates for 
public information activities. The Ad- 
visory Committee, in its first report, 
had recommended that the estimates 
originally submitted by the Secretary- 
General for these sections be reduced 
by a total of $142,600. The Secretary- 
General had not contested the reduc- 
tion of $5,100 relating to the Geneva 
Information Centre, but held himself 
“in deep disagreement” with the bal- 
ance of the reductions—amounting to 
$137,500. The matter was referred 
back to the Secretary-General and the 
Advisory Committee, who reached 
agreement on a recommendation to 
restore $57,500 of the proposed re- 
ductions, and the Fifth Committee 


finally recommended a total of 
$3,864,250 for public information 
activities. 


WORKING CAPITAL FUND The Assembly 
approved also a resolution establishing 
the Working Capital Fund for 1953 
at $21,500,000. The Fifth Commit- 
tee had considered a proposal from 
the Secretary-General to retain in the 
Working Capital Fund $1,239,203, 
the balance of surplus account as at 
December 31, 1950, which had been 
temporarily transferred to the Work- 
ing Capital Fund by the Assembly at 
its sixth session, and $380,511, the 
balance of surplus account as at De- 
cember 31, 1951. On a proposal by 
the representative of France, the Com- 
mittee approved fixing the amount for 
the Working Capital Fund for 1953 
at $21,500,000 by transferring to the 
Fund a part only—$260,797—of the 
1951 balance of surplus account. 
Effect was also given to an Australian 
proposal that a Working Group be 
set up to discuss with Member gov- 
ernments the extent to which firm un- 
dertakings could be given that the 
whole or a substantial part of their 
contributions would be paid during 
the first half of 1953. If the Working 
Group showed that contributions like- 
ly to be received during that period 
would be adequate, an amount of 
$1,000,000, proposed for the financing 
of Headquarters construction costs 
under section 31(a) of the budget 
estimates, might be eliminated. 
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The Working Group reported that 
approximately 27.79 per cent of 1953 
contributions might be expected dur- 
ing the first six months of the year, 
as compared with an actual collection 
of 19.13 per cent during the corre- 
sponding period of 1952. On the other 
hand, the Secretary-General intimated 
that, despite the anticipated improve- 
ment in the rate of payments, the 
balance in the Working Capital Fund 
during the first half of 1953 would 
not, in his judgment, be sufficient to 
provide a further $1,000,000 for 
Headquarters construction. The Fifth 
Committee accordingly decided to ad- 
here to its recommendation for an 
appropriation of that amount under 
section 31(a) of the budget. 


Reorganization of Secretariat 


At the request of the Secretary- 
General, the Assembly considered an 
item headed “Administration of the 
United Nations.” Under this the Sec- 
retary-General submitted a proposal 
for the reorganization of the Secre- 
tariat and also commented on two 
subsidiary bodies of the Assembly 
closely connected with the adminis- 
tration of. the United Nations. 


The Secretary-Genera!’s plan en- 
visages the United Nations Secretariat 
under three Deputy Secretaries-Gen- 
eral instead of the present eight As- 
sistant Secretaries-General. The Sec- 
retary-General pointed out to the 
Committee that the effective streamlin- 
ing of an organization which had been 
developed on the basis of eight de- 
partments, later expanded to nine, 
presented difficult problems. Having 
reached the decision to resign, he 
thought he should give the Assembly 
his ideas on how the administration 
of the United Nations might be more 
efficiently organized. 

He had concluded that three deputy 
Secretaries-General would be sufficient, 
but their remuneration should be high- 
er than that at present paid to Assist- 


ant Secretaries-General. Actual details 
of any broad reorganization would 
have to be worked out by conferences 
between the Secretary-General and the 
Advisory Committee. 

On this proposal the Assembly 
unanimously adopted a resolution re- 
questing the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a full-length report on the prob- 
lem and to circulate it, together with 
the Advisory Committee’s recommen- 
dations, to all Members four weeks 
before the opening of the eighth ses- 
sion. 

A proposal by G. N. Zarubin, of 
the U.S.S.R., that the Department of 
Economic Affairs and the Department 
of Social Affairs be amalgamated into 
One unit for 1953 was rejected by 9 
votes against, 5 in favor, with 21 ab- 
stentions. Subsequently, many repre- 
sentatives, in explanation of their votes 
or abstentions, stated that their deci- 
sions were without prejudice to what 
their delegations might feel about a fu- 
ture amalgamation of the two depart- 
ments concerned, and merely favored 
deferment of a decision. 


OTHER ORGANS The Secretary-General 
was of the opinion that, in viewing 
the overall problem of administration, 
related questions concerning other 
organs could not be ignored; one such 
question was the position of the 
Advisory Committee. He doubted 
whether, in drafting the relevant rules 
of procedure, the intention had been 
that individuals appointed to that 
Committee in their personal capacity 
as experts should at the same time act 
as representatives of governments on 
the Fifth Committee or in the Assem- 
bly itself. 

Turning to the Administrative Tri- 
bunal, the Secretary-General said that 
he considered this body the organ 
closest to the Secretariat. In making 
his comments, he intended no criti- 
cism of the members of the Tribunal. 
He had, however, as a result of the 
Tribunal’s actions, been confronted, 
in effect, with two sets of instructions. 


SUMMARY OF 1953 APPROPRIATIONS 


—Sessions of the General Assembly, the Councils, 


Commissions and Committees $ 1,042,500 


PART | 
PART II -—Investigations and Inquiries 
PART III Headquarters, New York 


PART IV —United Nations Office at Geneva 


2,686,900 
30,371,050 
5,120,400 
862,300 


PART V  —Information Centres 
PART VI —Regional Economic Commissions (other than the 

Economic Commission for Europe) 1,896,000 
PART VII —Hospitality 20,000 
PART VIII—Contractual Printing 1,579,200 
PART IX -—Technical Programs 1,392,900 
PART X Special Expenses 3,149,500 
PART XI —International Court of Justice 630,800 
PART XII —Supplementary Provisions (423,850) 
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TOTAL $48,327,700 


He was not urging the Fitth Commit- 
tee to act forthwith on questions relat- 
ing to the Administrative Tribunal, 
but he thought a committee should be 
appointed to review the situation. 
The Assembly decided by 35 votes 
in favor, 6 against, with 6 abstentions, 
to refer this matter to a committee of 
eleven members, nominated by the 
Chairman of the Fifth Committee. It 
further invited the Secretary-General 
to submit his proposals to this com- 
mittee and requested him to circulate 
their report, together with the Ad- 
visory Committee’s recommendations, 
to all Members four weeks before the 
opening of the eighth session. 


1953 Assessments 


A further step was taken toward 
the implementation of the principle 
that no one Member should contribute 
more than one-third of the United Na- 
tions expenses in any one year when 
the Assembly approved an assessment 
for 1953 of 35.12 per cent for the 
United States — the largest contri- 
butor. This was a reduction from the 
United States 1952 assessment of 
36.90 and the 1951 assessment of 
38.92. The U.S.S.R. assessment was 
increased from 9.85 to 12.28. Other 
changes were minor. 

When this item was debated in the 
Fifth Committee, the United States 
representative strongly urged that the 
one-third ceiling principle be fully and 
finally implemented in the 1953 scale. 
The majority of Members, however, 
favored giving full effect to this prin- 
ciple in the 1954 scale of assessments. 

Also taken up was the related prob- 
lem of giving effect to the principle 
that no country’s per capita contri- 
bution should be higher than that of 
the largest contributor — this now is 
true of the assessments of Sweden, 
Iceland, and Canada. 

A United States proposal, jointly 
amended by the representatives of 
Canada and Egypt and adopted by the 
Assembly, urged the Contributions 
Committee to continue to give recog- 
nition to the position of countries with 
low per capita income and defer fur- 
ther action on the per capita ceiling 
until new Members are admitted or 
until substantial improvement in the 
economic capacity of existing Mem- 
bers permits adjustments to be 
absorbed gradually. 

During the discussion in the Fifth 
Committee some representatives, and 
in particular the representative of the 
U.S.S.R., thought there was no justi- 
fication for a further increase of ap- 
proximately 25 per cent in the 1953 
assessments of Byelorussia, — the 
Ukraine, Poland and the U.S.S.R. 
He proposed that the assessments for 
these countries be brought back to the 
1950 level. This proposal, on being 
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put to the vote, was rejected by 37 
votes against, 5 in favor, with 6 ab- 
stentions. 


1953 SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS Afghan- 
istan, 0.08%; Argentina 1.45; Australia 
1.75; Belgium 1.37; Bolivia 0.06; Bra- 
zil 1.45; Burma 0.13; Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic 0.43; Canada 
3.30; Chile 0.33; China 5.62; Colom- 
bia 0.35; Costa Rica 0.04; Cuba 0.34; 
Czechoslovakia 1.05; Denmark 0.78; 
Dominican Republic 0.05; Ecuador 
0.04; Egypt 0.50; El Salvador 0.05; 
Ethiopia 0.10; France 5.75; Greece 
0.19; Guatemala 0.06; Haiti 0.04; 
Honduras 0.04; Iceland 0.04; India 
3.45; Indonesia 0.60; Iran 0.33; Iraq 
0.12; Israel 0.17; Lebanon 0.05; Li- 
beria 0.04; Luxembourg 0.05; Mexico 
0.70; Netherlands 1.25; New Zealand 
0.48; Nicaragua 0.04; Norway 0.50; 
Pakistan 0.79; Panama 0.05; Paraguay 
0.04; Peru; 0.18 Philippines 0.39; Po- 
land 1.58; Saudi Arabia 0.07; Sweden 
1.65; Syria 0.08; Thailand 0.18; Tur- 
key 0.65; Ukrainian S.S.R. 1.63; 
Union of South Africa 0.83; U.S.S.R. 
12.28; United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland 10.30; 
United States of America 35.12; Uru- 
guay 0.18; Venezuela 0.35; Yemen 
0.04; Yugoslavia 0.44, 


Co-ordination 


The Assembly on December 20, 
without objection, took note of the 
report of the Advisory Committee 
dealing with the administrative budgets 
of the specialized agencies, as well as 
of the report of the Secretary-General 
on the co-ordination of the services of 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. The Secretary-General was 
requested in consultation with the ex- 
ecutive heads of the specialized agen- 
cies, and with the Advisory Commit- 
tee, to give continuing attention to the 
co-ordination of administrative pro- 
cedures and services, It was further 
decided to include the item “Review 
of audit procedures of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies” 
in the provisional agenda of the eighth 
session. The adequacy of the present 
audit system had been questioned dur- 
ing the Fifth Committee discussions on 
co-ordination between the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies. 


The Canadian representative, G. B. 
Isnor, drew attention to a joint draft 
resolution by Canada and Denmark 
which questioned the present audit 
system in view of the increased activ- 
ities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. The draft invit- 
ed the Secretary-General and the ex- 
ecutive heads of the specialized agen- 
cies, in consultation with the Joint 
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Panel of Auditors, to review the pres- 
ent audit system in the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination and in- 
vited Member states to submit their 
views. It further requested the Ad- 
visory Committee to examine the 
recommendations of the Administra- 
tive Committee on Co-ordination and 
to report to the Assembly’s eighth 
session. 


Appointments to Subsidiary Bodies 


Following the recommendations of 
the Fifth Committee, the General As- 
sembly on December 20 made the 
following appointments to fill vacan- 
cies on the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions; the Committee on Contributions; 
the Board of Auditors; the Investments 
Committee; the United Nations Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal; and the United 
Nations Staff Pension Committee. 


Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions: Carlos 
Blanco, Cuba; Arthur Clough, United 
Kingdom; and William O. Hall, Unit- 
ed States (re-appointment). 


Committee on Contributions: Stuart 
Rice, United States (reappointment) ; 
S. M. Burke, Pakistan; and Jiri Nosek, 
Czechoslovakia. 


Board of Auditors: the Auditor- 
General of Canada (re-appointment). 


Investments Committee: Ivar Rooth, 
Sweden (confirmation of re-appoint- 
ment made by the Secretary-General). 


United Nations Administrative Tri- 
bunal: Mme. Paul Bastid, France 
‘reappointment); Djalal Abdoh, Iran; 
ind Omar Loutfi, Egypt. 


United Nations Staff Pension Com- 
mittee: Francisco A. Forteza, Uru- 
guay; Keith Brennan, Australia; and 
R. T. Cristobal, Philippines (re-ap- 
pointment). Alternates: Arthur H. 
Clough, United Kingdom; Warren B. 
Irons, (re-appointment); and Fazlollah 
Nouredin Kia, Iran. 


Supplementary Estimates 
and Audit Reports 


One of the earliest decisions taken 
by the Assembly on administrative 
and budgetary questions was approval 
of the Supplementary Estimates for 
the Financial Year 1952. The increase 
of $2,450,880 was due to the follow- 
ing major items: reimbursement of 
national income taxes; increase in 
common staff costs; and additional ex- 
penditure in connection with political 
missions and with the prolongation of 
the sixth session of the General Assem- 
bly. The vote approved the in- 





crease by 48 votes in favor, 6 
against, with no abstentions. On the 
same day the Assembly approved the 
Financial Report and Accounts and 
the Report of the Board of Auditors 
for the United Nations for the year 
ended December 31, 1951; for the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund for the year 
ended December 31, 1951; for the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East for the period January 1, 
1951, to June 30, 1952; and for the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency for the year ended June 
30, 1952. 


Joint Staff Pension Fund 


The Assembly took note without 
objection of the second actuarial 
valuation and the Report of the Joint 
Staff Pension Board which showed, as 
of December 31, 1951, an active mem- 
bership of 7,852, and a total fund 
of $21,323,440. The membership of 
the Fund now includes, besides the 
United Nations, the World Health 
Organization, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the International 
Labor Organization, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, and the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. 

The Assembly approved a number 
of amendments to the regulations for 
the Fund which had been submitted by 
the Joint Staff Pension Board. It was, 
however, decided to defer until the 
eighth session further considerations 
of proposed amendments dealing with 
the entitlement of participants who are 
on leave without pay for military serv- 
ice and with the benefits to be paid 
to a participant who has been sum- 
marily dismissed for serious miscon- 
duct, 


Staff Regulations of the 
United Nations 


The discussion on the question of 
a probationary period for confirmation 
of permanent appointments in the Sec- 
retariat was limited in the Fifth Com- 
mittee largely to a discussion of 
whether a decision should be post- 
poned. The Committee had before it 
the reports of the Secretary-General, 
in which he recommended that action 
be postponed for a further year, and 
that of the Advisory Committee. “It 
was agreed that detailed examination 
of the issues of principle and policy 
might best be taken up at the eighth 
session. 

The Assembly approved this and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to sub- 
mit, through the Advisory Committee, 
a final proposal to the next session. 
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LEGAL QUESTIONS 


Defining Aggression 


A fifteen-member Special Commit- 
tee of the Assembly will during 1953 
draft a definition of aggression or 
“draft statements of the notion of 
aggression.” This follows from a res- 
olution adopted by the Assembly on 
December 20 by 37 for, 2 against, 
and 13 abstentions. 

Last year the Assembly discussed 
the subject and came to the conclusion 
that it was possible and desirable to 
define aggression by reference to the 
elements which constitute the crime. 
At the Assembly’s request the Secre- 
tary-General submitted a detailed an- 
alysis which covered all aspects of the 
question. The Assembly’s discussion 
at this session revealed the complexity 
of the question. Both the desirability 
of the attempt and the expediency of 
making it in the present world con- 
text was challenged by many Mem- 
bers and the practical value of a defi- 
nition questioned. In particular, the 
Assembly recognized that detailed 
study was called for on the forms of 
aggression; the connection between a 
definition and the maintenance of 
peace; the question of the place of 
the definition in the Code of Offences 
against the peace and security of 
mankind; and the effect of a defini- 
tion on the work of United Nations 
organs. Other problems were also 
raised or implied in the extensive 
committee debate. All these, the As- 
sembly decided, must be studied by 
the expert group and continued and 
joint efforts made to formulate a 
generally acceptable definition with a 
view to promoting peace and security 
and developing international law. 


The fifteen-member committee is 
to proceed on the assumption that the 
definition will be adopted by a resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly. Its 
members are Bolivia, Brazil, China, 
Dominican Republic, France, Pakis- 
tan, Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland, Syria, U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. It will meet at Headquarters. 
Its report will first be circulated to 
Member states for their comments and 
taken up by the Assembly at its ninth 
(1954) session. 


International Criminal Jurisdiction 


Several steps have to be taken be- 
fore a final decision is reached on 
setting up an international criminal 
court. The Assembly had before it 
the draft statute prepared by the Com- 
mittee on International Jurisdiction 
which it appointed in December 1950. 
But only a few governments had com- 
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mented on it. The Assembly therefore 
urged Member states, especially those 
states who felt that further action 
should be taken, to furnish their com- 
ments and suggestions. Discussion of 
the draft statute raised several ques- 
tions: the implications of setting up 
such a court, the methods by which 
it may be set up, and the relations of 
such a court io United Nations or- 
gans. The draft statute would also 
have to be re-examined in the light of 
the Assembly discussions and the 
comments of Member states, The As- 
sembly therefore set up a new 17- 
member committee composed of Bo- 
livia, Brazil, China, Dominican Repub- 
lic, France, Pakistan, Iran, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Syria, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and Unit- 
ed States. This body will meet in 1953 
at the Headquarters and submit a re- 
port which the Assembly will consider 
at its ninth (1954) session. 


The Assembly’s resolution was 
adopted on December 5 by a vote of 
33 for, 9 against, with 8 abstentions. 


Duration of Regular Sessions 
of the Assembly 


Another committee, of fifteen mem- 
bers, was established by the Assembly 
to study a report made by the Secre- 
tary-General, on measures to limit 
the duration of regular sessions of the 
Assembly. The vote was 53 to 1, 4 
abstaining. 

While it was recognized that short- 
ening the length of regular sessions 
would result in economies, it was also 
pointed out that shortening the length 
of sessions alone would not necessarily 
result in increasing the efficiency of 
the Assembly. It was decided that the 
proposals — to limit the number of 
items on the agenda, to increase the 
power of the President and Chairmen 
to limit debate were two — must be 
studied both from the standpoint of 
increasing efficiency and saving time 
and money and also from the aspects 
of not limiting freedom of speech or 
hampering discussion. The Special 
Committee is composed of Afghan- 
istan, Australia, Chile, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, El Salvador, France, Iran, 
the Netherlands, Norway, the Philip- 
pines, U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, 
the United States and Uruguay. It will 
consider the Secretary-General’s report 
and any information from Member 
states and report to the next session. 


It was recognized, however, that 
the Assembly could plan its program 
more efficiently if sessions were of 
definite duration. The Assembly adop- 
ted a resolution, by a vote of 37 to 


12, with 3 abstentions, amending the 
rules of procedure so that on the 
recommendation of the General Com- 
mittee, the Assembly shall, at the be- 
ginning of each session, fix a closing 
date for the session. 


Legal and Drafting Questions 


A Special Committee studying the 
matter of legal and drafting questions 
in the Assembly had proposed that at 
some appropriate stage certain types 
of resolutions should be referred to 
the Sixth (Legal) Committee, The 
resolutions indicated were those call- 
ing for advisory opinions from the 
International Court of Justice, or ref- 
erence to the International Law Com- 
mission or contemplating an amend- 
ment to the Assembly’s rules of pro- 
cedure. As to other questions, the 
recommendation was that whenever 
a Committee felt that the legal aspect 
was important, it should consult the 
Legal Committee or a joint Commit- 
tee of itself and the Legal Committee. 

The Assembly decided that refer- 
ence to the Legal Committee should 
be optional in all these categories ex- 
cept two. Recommendations to amend 
the rules of procedure shall be re- 
ferred to the Legal Committee. Fur- 
ther, when the legal aspects are con- 
sidered important, a Committee should 
refer it for legal advice to the Legal 
Committee or propose a Joint Com- 
mittee. 


“Diplomatic Intercourse and 
Immunities” 


In its first report, the International 
Law Commission had proposed that 
rules of law governing diplomatic in- 
tercourse and immunities be included 
in the list of topics suitable for codifi- 
cation as a part of international law, 
but did not assign the topic priority. 

Just before the opening of this As- 
sembly session, Yugoslavia asked that 
codification of the topic be assigned 
priority. Some states, Yugoslavia as- 
serted, were not respecting the rules 
of international law and custom gov- 
erning diplomatic intercourse, the 
U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Romania and AIl- 
bania being cited. 


The specific charges were denied by 
other representatives. 


The Assembly, noting that the topic 
was already on the Commission’s 
agenda, requested it, as soon as it con- 
siders it possible, to undertake codi- 
fication of the topic and treat it as a 
priority topic. The resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 42 to 5, with 
no abstentions. 
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Evidence of Customary 
International Law 


A step toward making the custom- 
ary evidence of international law 
more readily available was taken by 
the Assembly when it authorized the 
Secretary-General to undertake the 
publication (a) of a list of treaty col- 
lections and (b) of a repertoire of the 
practice of the Security Council. The 
resolution, adopted by a vote of 44 in 
favor, none against, with 5 abstentions, 
also requested the Secretary-General 
to prepare and circulate to Member 
governments a comparative study of 
the extent to which development in 
customary international law and se- 
lected legal activities of the United 
Nations can usefully be covered by an 
expansion of existing United Nations 
publications, by new special publica- 
tions of limited scope and by a United 
Nations juridical yearbook. 


Chinese Text of Genocide 
Convention 


The Chinese text of the Conven- 
tion on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide, in 
force since January 12, 1951, does 
not, the Government of China asserts, 
accurately reflect some of the provi- 
sions. It therefore proposed altera- 
tions which, it stated, were matters of 
language rather than substance. The 
Assembly adopted a resolution re- 
questing the Secretary-General to send 
a certified copy of the corrected Chi- 
nese text, as well as a copy of the 
resolution, to Member states and non- 
member states contemplated as _ sig- 
natories and to request that states 
notify him of their acceptance or re- 
jection of the revision. The vote was 
31 to 13, 10 abstaining. 


Status of Claims for Injuries 


The United Nations has made repa- 
rations to the dependents of United 
Nations employees killed or injured 
during the Palestine peace negotia- 
tions. The Secretary-General has been 
authorized to seek reimbursement for 
such payments and for loss of prop- 
erty, from the governments respons- 
ible. Jordan and Egypt having denied 
international responsibility, the Sec- 
retary-General sought the advice of 
the Assembly as to how to proceed. 
He had been authorized to negotiate 
settlement of the claims, and failing 
settlement, to submit to arbitration. 
Though Jordan has refused arbitra- 
tion, (Egypt has not replied to the re- 
quest for arbitration) the Assembly 
recommended that the claims be set- 
tled by the procedures envisaged in 
the authorization. The vote was 40 in 
favor, 10 against and 4 abstaining. 
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RECORD CRUDE STEEL 


PRODUCTION 


RUDE steel production in Europe 
outside the U.S.S.R. reached a 
record level of 73,870,000 metric 
tons during 1952, according to esti- 
mates of the Secretariat of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe (ECE). 
Output was about 9 per cent higher 
than the previous record set in 1951. 
Pig-iron production during the first 
three quarters of 1952 was 8 per cent 
above that for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1951, the latest ECE Quarterly 
Bulletin of Steel Statistics reveals. Out- 
put of iron ore and metallurgical coke 
also rose notably to keep pace with 
the high production levels for crude 
steel and pig-iron. 

Statistics on the consumption of 
scrap indicate that a more rational 
use is being made of scrap, with sup- 
plies going to steel-making rather than 
to blast furnaces. 

Import and exports for finished 
steel during the first nine months of 
1952 show that the United Kingdom 
has for the time being become a net 
importer of steel. Western Germany 
is moving in the same direction. In- 
creased imports by these two coun- 
tries seem to have compensated for 
a slackening in European’ exports 
overseas. 


CRUDE STEEL Last year, Belgium and 
Luxembourg apparently maintained 
their record crude steel production 
levels of 1951. With its highest an- 
nual pig-iron output to date, the 
United Kingdom - substantially _ re- 
gained its steel production record of 
1950. In Western Germany, the out- 
put in 1952 has only been exceeded in 
1938 and 1939, That of Spain was 
only exceeded in 1929, For other 
countries in both Eastern and West- 
ern Europe, 1952 was the best year 
ever for crude steel production. 

The United States, however, pro- 
duced 10 per cent less steel in 1952 
than in 1951, because of a prolonged 
strike in the steel industry last sum- 
mer. Current United States output is 
running at the rate of 105 million tons 
a year. 


PIG-IRON PRODUCTION Europe’s pig-iron 
production (excluding that of the So- 
viet Union) totalled 53.0 million tons 
during the first three quarters of 1952, 
as compared with 49.1 million for the 
same period of 1951. Individual coun- 
tries raised their output as follows: 
Austria 12 per cent, Belgium 2 per 
cent, Czechoslovakia 9 per cent, Den- 
mark 3 per cent, Finland 4 per cent, 
France 11 per cent, Saar 17 per cent, 
Western Germany 21 per cent, East- 
ern German 111 per cent, Poland 17 
per cent, Hungary 28 per cent, Italy 


IN EUROPE 


11 per cent, Trieste 113 per cent, 
Luxembourg 2 per cent, Netherlands 
3 per cent, Norway 18 per cent, Ru- 
mania 14 per cent, Spain 16 per cent, 
Sweden 20 per cent, Switzerland 13 
per cent, Turkey 27 per cent, the 
United Kingdom 9 per cent, and Yu- 
goslavia 7 per cent. 


IRON ORE PRODUCTION In eleven of the 
more important European countries 
for which figures are available, iron 
Ore production rose by 16 per cent 
from 65.8 million tons in the first 
three quarters of 1951 to 76.3 million 
tons in the corresponding period of 
1952, as follows: Austria 12 per cent, 
France 17 per cent, Western Germany 
17 per cent, Italy 57 per cent, Luxem- 
bourg 38 per cent, Norway 93 per 
cent, Spain 28 per cent, Sweden 8 
per cent, Turkey 43 per cent, United 
Kingdom 8 per cent and Yugoslavia 
22 per cent. 

The considerable increases in 
France, Western Germany and Lux- 
embourg, taken in conjunction with 
the relatively modest rise in Sweden, 


indicate a substantially higher propor- , 
tion of low-grade iron ore in the total 


European ore output. 

Overseas production of iron ore in 
the first three quarters of 1952 in- 
creased by the following percentages 
over production in the corresponding 
period of 1951: Algeria 14 per cent, 
French Morocco 24 per cent, Tunisia 
6 per cent, Sierra Leone 43 per cent 
(exports during the first two quarters 
of both years only), and Spanish Mo- 
rocco*4 per cent. 


COKE PRODUCTION Coke-oven coke 
production for ten European coun- 
tries rose by 10 per cent from 55.6 
million tons in the first three quarters 
of 1951 to 61.0 million tons during 
the same period of 1952, as follows: 
Austria 17 per cent, Belgium 5 per 
cent, France 14 per cent, Saar 4 per 
cent, Western Germany I1 per cent, 
Italy 13 per cent, Trieste 16 per cent, 
Netherlands 9 per cent, Spain 20 per 
cent and the United Kingdom 6 per 
cent. 





SEASON’S GIFT TO UNICEF 


During the holiday season, 30 staff 
members of the Arthur Godfrey ragio- 
television program collected $1,668 
for UNICEF instead, they said, of 
buying each other presents. The money 
will be enough to give 25,000 children 
a daily glassful of milk for a week, 
to treat 8,500 youngsters with peni- 
cillin for the crippling tropical disease 
of yaws, or to vaccinate 40,500 against 
tuberculosis. 
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Book STS 


Brief notices of books of international interest received by 
UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN 


Atlantic Alliance. 4A report by a 
Chatham House study group. Pub- 
lished by the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs. 172 pp. with 
Appendixes. $1.25. 


The North Atlantic ‘Treaty, in 
which the parties reaffirmed their faith 
in the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter, was signed in 
April 1949, The subject of this re- 
port, by a Chatham House study 
group, is the growth, working, and 
future development of the organization 
called NATO, which was set up to im- 
plement the treaty. How NaTo works, 
what problems it has handled, and the 
machinery it has evolved for planning, 
taking, and carrying out its decisions, 
are the subjects of this study. 

As the report shows, NATO has grad- 
ually assumed political, economic, mil- 
itary, and financial functions which 
clearly distinguish it from previous 
peace-time alliances. The methods of 
planning and consultation employed 
are examined in detail because the 
group has the feeling that it is in this 
functional co-operation between gov- 
ernments that new forms of associa- 
tion between nations are most likely 
to appear. 

The Appendixes include the Brussels 
and North Atlantic Treaties in full. 





Sharing Skills: Stories of Technical 
Assistance. Published by United 
Nations, Department of Public In- 
formation, New York. Price 35 
cents, or its equivalent in other cur- 
rencies, (United Nations Publica- 
tion 1953.1.2). 


One of the significant developments 
of recent years has been the way in 
which Members of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies have pooled 
their skills to help in the advance of 
under-developed economies. They 
have done so through the technical as- 
sistance programs of the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies. 

This publication describes United 
Nations technical assistance in action. 
It indicates the world-wide distribution 
and the vast variety of such aid, and 
illustrates the work of the organiza- 
tions participating in what is known as 
the expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram. This program is financed from 
voluntary contributions by govern- 
ments and supplements the programs 
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financed from the regular budgets of 
the international organizations, 


The many examples given have been 
chosen for their human content and 
bring home the meaning of technical 
assistance in the daily lives of millions 
of people; they also show the diversity 
of skills called for by world economic 
development. 


An introduction by David Owen, 
Executive Chairman of the Technical 
Assistance Board (which co-ordinates 
activities under the expanded pro- 
gram), describes the principles, pur- 
poses, administration and financing of 
the program. 


A Garden We Planted Together. 
Prepared by the United Nations 
Department of Public Information. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 48 pages, $2.00. 


This allegory for children tells the 
story of the United Nations in draw- 
ings and simply worded captions. 


The story is about a group of chil- 
dren from many different countries who 
set about transforming an overgrown 
field into a beautiful garden. After 
they have cleared the field the children 
gather around in a circle and plan the 
garden. The plans are written in a big 
book called “The Charter of the Gar- 
den.” By working together they solve 
the problems of the garden so that 
“all the flowers can grow, each one 
with its own shape and color.” 





LESTER B. PEARSON, of Canada, President of the Assembly, inspecting one of the seven nickel 
bronze doors of the public entrance to the General Assembly Building. Each of the doors, a gift 
of Canada, has four exterior panels in bas-relief symbolizing peace, justice, truth and fraternity. 
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Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 





This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 
scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. Meetings 
of major United Nations organs, however, are listed for a longer period 
wherever possible. Further information can be obtained: for United Nations 
meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of 
specialized agencies and other inter-governmental organizations, from the 
Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. a 
and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 
gations Secticn, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCES 


Meetings in Session 


Since 
1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council... Headquarters 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters 
1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine 
Headquarters 
Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Supervi- 
sion Organization in Palestine 
Jerusalem 
1950 
Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land under Italian Administration 
Mogadiscio 
Nov. 20 United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 


Korea Pusan and Tokyo 
1951 

Mar. 5 Collective Measures Committee 

Headquarters 

Mar. 16 Peace Observation Commission 

Headquarters 


July 10 United Nations Military Ob- 
server Group in India Rawalpindi 


1952 
Jan. 31 Peace Observation Commission— 
Balkan Sub-Commission 
Headquarters 
Feb. 4 Disarmament Commission 
Headquarters 
Feb. 6 United Nations Military Observ- 
ers in Greece Salonika 


1953 
Jan. 12 Ad hoc Committee on Restric- 
tive Business Practices—4th Session 
Headquarters 
Jan. 13 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee— 
Sub-Group on Inland Waterway 
Transport Geneva 


Forthcoming Meetings 


1953 
Jan. 14 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Inland Waterways 
Sub-Committee Bandung 
Jan. 14 Railway Sub-Committee 
Bandung 
Jan. 198 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Steel Committee Geneva 
Jan. 19 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Inland Transport 
Committee Bandung 
Jan. 19 Population Commission — 7th 
Session Headquarters 
Jan. 21 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Coal Committee — Working 
Party on Statistics Geneva 
Jan. 26 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Committee on In- 
dustry and Trade—5Sth Session 








Bandung 
Feb. 2 Statistical Commission—7th Ses- 
sion Headquarters 


Feb. 2 Transport and Communications 
Commission—6th Session 
Headquarters 
Feb. 2 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Industry and Materials Com- 
mittee—ad hoc Working Party on 
Housing and Building Statistics 


Geneva 
Feb. 3 Third Technical Assistance Con- 
ference Headquarters 


Feb. 4 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Coal Committee—Trade Sub- 
Committee Geneva 

Feb. 6 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Sth Session 

Bandung 
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Feb. 9 Second Conference of Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations on Rehabili- 
tation of the Physically Handicapped 

Headquarters 

Feb. 10 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on the Construction 
of Vehicles Geneva 

Feb. 19 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Co-ordination of 
Transport Geneva 

Feb. 23 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Second Conference 


on Mineral Resources Manila 
Feb. 24 General Assembly resumed 7th 
Session Headquarters 


Mar. 3 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—S8th Session Geneva 
Mar. 9 Technical Assistance Board 
Headquarters 
Mar. 16 Technical Assistance Committee 
Headquarters 
Mar. 19 United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund—Execu- 
tive Board and Program Commit- 
tee Headquarters 
Mar. 30 Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
—S8th Session Headquarters 
Mar. 31 Economic and Social Council— 
15th Session Headquarters 
Apr. 6 Investments Committee 
Headquarters 
Apr. 6 Economic Commission for Latin 
America—5th Session Rio de Janeiro 
Apr. 6 Commission on Human Rights— 
9th Session Geneva 
Apr. 13 Committee on Administration of 
the United Nations Headquarters 
Apr. 20 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Conference on 
Mineral Resources Tokyo 
Apr. 17 Ad hoc Committee on Forced 
Labour—4th Session Geneva 
Apr. 27 Fiscal Commission—4th Session 
Headquarters 
May 4 Special Committee on Measures 
for Limiting Duration of the General 
Assembly Headquarters 
May 4 Social Commission—S%th Session 
Headquarters 
May 11 Conference on the Limitation 
of Opium Production Headquarters 
May 20 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 
June 1 International Law Commission 
—5th Session Geneva 











June 16 Trusteeship Council—12th Ses- 
sion Headquarters 
June 30 Economic and Social Council— 
16th Session Geneva 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 
ILO 


Feb. 2 Fourth Session of the Textiles 
Committee Geneva 
Mar. 3 121st Session of the Governing 


Body Geneva 
Mar. 16 Committee on Work on Planta- 
tions Havana 


Mar. 16 Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions and Rec- 
ommendations Geneva 


ICAO 


Jan, 19 So. East Asia and So. Pacific 
Regional Air Navigation Meeting 


Melbourne 
Feb. 24 First Air Navigation Conference 
Montreal 

FAO 
Jan. General Fisheries Council for the 
Mediterranean : Split 
Jan. 5 Rice Meeting Bangkok 
Feb. 9 Hybrid Maize Meeting Lisbon 


Mar. Meeting on Problems of Animal 
Feeding in Europe Paris 
Mar. 16 Co-ordinating Committee. Rome 
Mar. Committee on Relations with In- 
ternational Organizations Rome 


GATT 


Feb. 2 Ad Hoc Committee on Agenda 
and Intersessional Business Geneva 


wMo 


Jan. 19 Regional Association for Africa 
(1) Tananarive 

Mar, 12 Commission de Climatologie 
Washington 


WHO 


Jan. 12 Eleventh Session of the Execu- 
tive Board Geneva 


Section III — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


Jan, 4 World Federation of Democratic 
Youth-Meeting of the World Council 


Prague 

Jan. 28 European Center of Documen- 
tation and Compensation — General 
Assembly Paris 


Feb. 24 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—78th session of the Council 

Paris 

Mar. 15 International Broadcasting Or- 
ganization—12th General Assembly 

Prague 





United Nations Digest 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 





DECEMBER 17-JANUARY 12 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
404th PLENARY MEETING—Dec. 17 

Tunisian question: resol. recom- 
mended by First Cttee. (A/2312) adopt- 
ed 44-3, 8 absts. 

Eritrea: Report of U.N. Commissioner 
in Eritrea: draft resol. (A/2313, 2313/ 
Add.1) recommended by Ad Hoc Politi- 
cal Cttee. adopted 51-0, 5 absts. 

Repatriation of Greek children: Re- 
ports of Sec. Gen. and International Red 
Cross organizations: resol. recom- 
mended by Ad Hoc Political Cttee. (A/ 
2295), as amend. by New Zealand (A/L. 
128), adopted 46-5, 6 absts. 


405th PLENARY MEETING—Dec. 18 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine 
and its work in the light of resols¢ of 
UN: report of Ad Hoc Political Cttee. 
(A/2310), report of Fifth Cttee. (A/ 
2311), as amend. by Philippines (A/L. 
134): debate and explanation of votes. 


406th PLENARY MEETING—Dec. 18 

Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine: draft resol. recommended by Ad 
Hoc Political Cttee. (A/2310) failed to 
obtain two-thirds majority, rejected 
24-21, 15 absts. Amend. by Philippines 
(A/L.134) rejected. 
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Organization of Assembly’s work: 
recommendations of General Cttee. (A/ 
2329) adopted—first part, 50-6, 0 absts.; 
second part, 56-0, 0 absts. Recommenda- 
tion of General Cttee. to include addi- 
tional item in agenda (A/2330) adopted 
49-5, 2 absts. 
407th PLENARY MEETING—Dee. 19 

Question of Morocco: draft resol. rec- 
ommended by First Cttee. (A/2825), as 
amend. by Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela (A/L.135), adopted 45-3, 11 absts. 

International criminal jurisdiction: 
President designated 17 members of 
ettee. provided for in resol. A/2275. 
408th PLENARY MEETING—Dee. 20 

Question of defining agyression: draft 
resol. recommended by Sixth Cttee. (A/ 
Corr.1) adopted, 37- 12 





99299 


2322 and 





absts.; amend. by Poland (A L.136) re- 


jected, 11-31, absts. 

teport of .N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees: draft resols. recom- 
mended by Third Cttee. (A/2328) adopt- 
ed—resol. A, 38-5, 12 absts.; resol. B. 
36-5, 12 absts. 

Draft Convention on Political Rights 
of Women: report of Third Cttee. (A 
2334) presented. 


409th PLENARY MEETING—Dee. 20 

Draft Convention on Political Rights 
of Women: draft resol. and convention 
recommended by Third Cttee. (A/2334), 
with point 1 of joint France-Greece 
amend. (A/L.140) and Indonesian 
amend. (A/L.138), adopted 46-0, 11 
absts. Amend. by U.S.S.R. (A/L.137) and 
point 2 of joint France-Greece amend. 
(A/L.140) rejected. 

Appointments to fill vacancies’ in 
membership of subsidiary bodies of As- 
sembly: reports of Fifth Cttee. (A/2: 
2315, 2316/Add.1, 2316, 2317, 2318, 
adopted. 

Co-ordination between U.N. and spe- 
cialized agencies: administrative and 
budgetary co-ordination: resols. A and 
B recommended by Fifth Cttee. (A 
2324) adopted. 

Audit reports relatimg to expenditure 
by specialized agencies of technical as- 
sistance funds allocated from Special 
Account: resol. recommended by Fifth 
Cttee. (A/2321) adopted. 

Report of ECOSOC, chapters IV and 
V (except section II): draft resols. rec- 
ommended by Third Cttee. (A/23: 
udopted—resol. A, 49-0, 5 absts.; resol. 
B, 48-0, 5 absts. 

teports of ECOSOC, chapters I, V 
(section IT), VI (sections II and III), 
VII, VIII, and IX, noted. 

Co-ordination between UN and spe- 
cialized agencies: program of confer- 
ences at HQS. and Geneva: resol. recom- 
mended by Special Cttee. 
adopted, 45-2, 5 absts. 

Question of appeal to Powers signa- 
tories. to Moscow Declaration of No- 
vember 1, 1943, for early fulfillment of 
pledges toward Austria: resol. recom- 
mended by First Cttee. (A/2339) adopt- 
ed 48-0, 2 absts. 

Administrative unions affecting Trust 
Territories: resol. recommended by 
Fourth Cttee. (A/2337) adopted, 49-5, 1 
abst. 

Cessation of transmission of informa- 
tion under Article 73e of Charter in 
respect of Netherlands Antilles and 
Surinam: resol. recommended by Fourth 
Cttee. (A/2331) adopted, 55-0, 4 absts. 

Question of South-West Africa: resol. 
recommended by Fourth Cttee. (A/2336) 
adopted, 45-2, 8 absts. 

Ewe and Togoland unification prob- 
lem: draft resol. recommended by 
Fourth Cttee. (A/2335), as amend. by 
Argentina and Venezuela (A/UlL.139), 
adopted 55-0, 3 absts. 

President announced election of 
Brazil, China, India, and Iraq as mem- 
bers of Cttee. on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories (A/2296/Add. 
1). 


410th PLENARY MEETING—Deec. 21 

Proposal of U.S.S.R. rep. to consider 
General Cttee. report as 2nd or 3rd 
item on agenda of meeting rejected, 
8-37, 10 absts. 


Credentiais of representatives to sev- 
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enth session of Assembly: resol. recom- 
mended by Credentials Cttee. (A/2343) 
upproved. 

Budget estimates for financial year 
1953: draft resols. recommended by 
Fifth Cttee. (A/2352) adopted—resol. A, 
50-5, 0 absts.; resol. B, 53-5, 1 abst.; 
resol. C, 51-6, 1 abst.; resol. D, adopted 
unanimously. 

UN Joint Staff Pension Fund: resols. 
recommended by Fifth Cttee. (A/2345, 
2346, 2347) adopted without discussion. 

Administration of UN: draft resols. 
recommended by Fifth Cttee. (A/2344) 
adopted—resol. A, unanimously; resol. 
B, 47-6, 2 absts. 

Staff Regulations of UN. Question of 
probationary period: resol. reeommend- 
ed by Fifth Cttee. (A/2348) adopted 

Report of Trusteeship Council: resols. 
recommended by Fourth Cttee. (A/2342) 
voted upon—resol. A failed to obtain 
two-thirds majority, -28-20, 10 absts.; 
resol. B adopted 36-1, 19 absts.; resol. 
C adopted 46-0, 5 absts.; resol. D adopt- 
ed, as amended, 48-0, 6 absts.; resol. E 
adopted 46-1, 11 absts. Joint draft resol. 
by Canada, Denmark, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Sweden, and Uruguay 
(A/L..141) failed to obtain two-thirds 
majority, 21-21, 16 absts. 

Complaint of violation by Arab States 
of obligations under Charter, UN reso- 
lutions and specific provisions of Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreements concluded 
with Israel: report of Ad Hoe Political 
(ttee.: resol. recommended by Ad Hoc 
Political Cttee. (A/2340) adopted 37-0, 
11 absts. 

Admission of New Members: resols. 
recommended by Ad Hoe Political Cttee. 
(A/2341) adopted—resol. A, 48-5, 6 
abst.; resol. B, 50-5, 4 absts.; resol. C, 
40-5, 12 absts.; resol. D, 38 14 absts.; 
resol. E, 36-5, 14 absts.; resol. F, 51-5, 
2 absts.; resol. G, 49-5, 3 absts. Polish 
draft resol. (A/L.142) rejected, 9-30, 10 
absts. 

Measures to limit duration of regular 
sessions of Assembly: draft resols. rec- 
ommended by Sixth Cttee. (A/2349) 
adopted—resol. A, 53-1, 4 absts.; resol. 
B, 37-12, 3 absts. (Report of Fifth 
Cttee. (A/2326) on financial implica- 
tions.) 

Status of claims for injuries incurred 
in service of UN: resol. recommended 
by Sixth Cttee. (A/2353) adopted, 40-10, 
4 absts. 








{11th PLENARY MEETING—Dee, 21 


Request of Government of China for 
revision of Chinese text of Convention 
on Prevention and Punishment of Crime 
of Genocide: resol. recommended by 
Sixth Cttee. (A/2351) adopted, 31-13, 10 
absts, 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: draft resols. recom- 
mended by Second Cttee. (A/2338) adopt- 
ed—resol. I, 52-0, 5 absts.; resol. II, 
sect. A, 52-0, 5 absts.; resol. II, sect. B, 
52-0, 5 absts.; resol. II, sect. C, 50-0, 6 
absts.; resol. III, 35-5, 9 absts.; resol. 
IV, 36-0, 24 absts.; resol. V, sect. A, 
53-0, 5 absts.; resol. V, sect. B, 56-0, 
0 absts.; resol. VI, with amend. by 
India (A/L.143), 36-4, 20 absts.; resol. 
VII, 52-0, 5 absts. (Report of Fifth 
Cttee. (A/2338) on financial implica- 
tions.) 

Report of ECOSOC, chapter II: resol. 
recommended by Second Cttee. (A/2350) 
adopted, 50-0, 6 absts. 

Adoption of agenda of seventh regu- 
lar session of GA: recommendations of 
General Cttee. (A/2356) approved. 

Complaints of mass murder of Ko- 
rean and Chinese prisoners of war by 
U.S. armed forces on Pongan: draft 
resol. submitted by U.S.S.R. (A/2355) 
rejected, 5-45, 10 absts. 

















President announced that UN Good 
Offices Commission, established under 
item “Treatment of people of Indian 
origin in the Union of South Africa,” 
would comprise reps. of Cuba, Syria, 
and Yugoslavia. President suggested 
that Commission established by resol. 
adopted under item, “Question of race 
conflict in South Africa resulting from 
policies of apartheid of Government of 
Union of South Africa,” be composed 
of Dr. Hernan Santa Cruz, Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, and Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet. 


General Committee 


84th MEETING—Dee. 18 

Organization of work of GA: draft 
resol. A/BUR/133 and draft resol. A 
BUR/134, as amended, recommended. 

Request for inclusion of additional 
item in agenda of seventh regular ses- 
sion: inclusion of item requested by 
SG recommended. 
Sosth MEETING—Dec 

At request of U.S.S rep. (A/BUR 
135), inclusion in agenda of item “Mass 
Murder of Korean and Chinese prison- 
ers of war by U.S. armed forces on 
island of Pongan” discussed Cttee 
recommended inclusion of item and 
consideration before suspension of cur- 
rent session of GA. 


21 
R. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
610th-61I1th MEETINGS—Dee. 23 

India-Pakistan question: joint draft 
resol. (S/2839), as amended (S/2881), 
adopted 9-0, 1 abst., and 1 member not 
participating. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


67Ist MEERTING—Dee. 19 

Work of Council in 1953: approved 
basic work program for 1953. Decided 
to consider report of cttee. on special 
fund and question of integrated eco- 
nomic and social development in con- 
nection with report of Social Commis- 
sion at 16th session; and (b) question 
of integrated economic development at 
15th session. Agreed that report of 
Cttee. on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories on social condi- 
tions in territories would be communi- 
cated to Council for information 

Calendar of conferences for 1953: 
adopted French proposal to resume dis- 
cussion at 15th session on questions in 
I}/2346, provided Human Rights Com- 
mission had by that time reported on 
recommendations of Sub-Commission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities. 

Confirmation of members of func- 
tional commissions: confirmed nomina- 
tions of Dr. Ching-Yuen Hsiao (Trans- 
port and Communications Commission), 
Mr. Choh-Ming Li (Population Commis- 
sion), Mr. Sergei I. Rassadin (Fiscal 
Commission), Mrs. Elizaveta Alek- 
seevna Popova (Commission on Status 
of Women), and nominations all reps. 
listed in FE/2344 and Add. 1 and 2. 

Invitation to non-Member states to 
second ECAFE Conference on Trade 
Promotion: U.S. draft resol. (E/1L.466 
Rev.1) to invite Italy, Finland, and 
Hungary, approved, rejected Czecho- 
slovakian amend. to invite all other 
non-Members which particpate in con- 
sultative capacity in work of ECE. 

Close of session: Tributes to retiring 
President. 


Interim Committee on Program 
of Conferences 
32nd MEETING—Dee. 31 
Program of conferences for 1953: 
fourth session of Fiscal Commission: 


date of session changed from January 
19-30, 1953, to April 27-May 8, 1953. 





PICTURE CREDITS 


Front cover, Unations; 71, UN-39559; 
74, UN-39555; 81, UN-39562; 86-87, 
Unations; 90, Unations; 91, Unicef; 92, 
Unations; 94, UN-39562; 101, Una- 


tions. 
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UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 





Effectiv Ja ary, 1953 Sta- Fre- Wave- 
GMT EST Program tion quency length 
Sta- Fre- Wave- 
GMT EST Program tion quency length | EUROPEAN AND MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM II—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 
KOREAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday ) {| 0415-0430 11,15-11.30 am UN News in Persian 
| 0430-0440 11.30-11.40 am Correspondent Dis- 
or as sitesi “ ‘ | patch in Arabic 
1015-103 .15- 5.30am UN News in Korean } 7 6,07 kes 49.38 1 (Cyprus) IWELWO 6.040 kes 49.67 0 
KRCA ee ce aA 0440-0445 11.40-11.45am Correspondent Dis- 
KRCA ie vxCS %9.s . ” patch in Arabic 
pRRCA S013 kes 31.3) ™ 3 (Syria) IWELWO 9,520 kes 31.51.m he 
KRCA = 6,185 kes 48.50m 0445-0455 11.45-11.55am UN News in Pushtu | 
ERCA (9,590kcs 31m 0455-0500 11.55-12.00am UN Newsin Duri | 
K¢ BR 9,600 kes 31.25 m 0500-0510 12.00-12.10 am Correspondent Dis- | 
K¢ BR 9,650 kes 31 09 m patch in Arabic 
KCBR 9,530 kes 31.48 m 0510-0520 12.10-12.20am UN News in Amharic 
-Hono a 0520-0525 12.20-12.25am UN News in Hebrew | Tangier 
lulu 6,160 kes 48.69 m 0525-0530 12.25-12.30am Correspondent Dis- | 4 9,700 kes 30.95 m 
Hono- ; patch in Hebrew | 
lulu IT 6,195 k 8.43 m 0530-0540 12.30-12.40am UN Newsin Turkish | Tangier 
Manila 0540-0545 12.40-12.45am UN News in Arabic i. 7,200 kes 41.67 m 
I 11,890 kes 25.23 m ogee Peay (Cyprus) 
Manila 0545-0552 12.45-12.52am UN News in Greek 
II 15,245 kes 19.68m 0552-0600 12.52- 1.00am Correspondent Dis- 
Manila patch 
III 6,125 kes 48.98 m 
PRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 
EUROPEAN PROGRAM I—(Monday-Frid: }KRCA 6.185 kes 48.500 
ee 0715-0730 2.15- 2.30am UN News in Korean KRCA 9,515 ies 31.53 m 
1700-1725 12.00-1 som UN-Russian Prosram 20 kes 25.60 m 0715-0730 2.15- 2.30am UN French Program | Hfono- 
(Saturdays only) } Julul 6.160 kes 48.69 
0730-0740 3 +) UN News in Tagalog | Manila 
0-0 0 0 UN News in Indones- 7 ][# 17,780 kes 16.87 m 
: | Manil: 
EUROPEAN AND MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM I—( Monday-Friday) 1.0800 50 UN News in Thai neote 15.250 kes 19.67 n 
ithe - ade. Acceeee BN - 0800-0830 3.00- 3. 30am UN Chinese Program | Manila re . } 
ieee Enalish = ae 30- 3.44 am) UN News in English T1I* 11,890 kes 25.23 m j 
1830-190 1.30- 2.00pm UN Arabic Program | WRBOS 11,8 *From 0715-0830 GMT j 
1900-1910 ».00- 2.10pm BBC Correspondent |. 
Dispatch ‘ WRCA_ 9,61 1 
1910-19 10 pm Reng in Serbo- BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTRE—CGENEVA, SWITZERLAND) i 
a 
1922-1930 2.22 30pm UN News in Dutch (Monday-Friday) i 
1 S4 UN News in English ) 6.672 kes 44.07 m i 
UN News in French § a eee | 
LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM I—( Monday-Friday) 
2300-234 6.00- 6.45 pm UN News and Pro yw WoO 40 | 1 SPECIAL RADIO SERVICES t 
rams in Span ~>WOEO 30 | 1.48 ‘ 
YWRCA 11,8901 $m rl { Nations program for Denmark, Norway, France, Iceland, i 
South Afri will be carried by ‘Addressed Program Transmission Service fot 
34 j 6.4 Opm UN News and Pro WLWO 6,040 kes 4 rebro over tl Domestic Broadcasting Systems { 
erams in int (wWwGEO 1,530 kes 1.481 i 
A WRCEA 11,890 kes i 
WRUI 1,740 kes ——————e t 
100-000 00- 7.07 pm UN Newsin French UWABC — 9.650 ke 1.09 m / - { 
0008-00 18 15 pm UN News in Englisl IWABC 185 k 12.501 The s anxious to estab ish contact with as many listeners 
| as possible sladly acknowledge nmunications, Letters from all 
001 )3 1 30pm UN Portuguese Pro pW RUL 6,140 kes g Ry | parts of the ilready brought valuable information about the recep 
era LWARC 9.650 kex 1.09 tion of Unite broadcasts. <All corre pondents reporting on U.N i 
YWABC 11.7901 | broadcasts wil ive on request a United Nations verification card and a i 
; ’ -opy of the Charter. Correspondence, requests for copies of this schedule, or 
for the hedule of U.N. broadcasts which can be heard in the United States, 
should b. aiiinaaned to: 
- Radio Division 
LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM IIl—( Monday-Friday) U-mited Nations 
‘ New York 
10-0230 9.00- 9.30 pm UN News and Pro bo LWO 6,040 k ) sew Yor 
grams in Span cane WO 11,710 ke s on Published by the Department of Public Information : 
WLWO 9,700 kes 0.93 n Radio Division, United Nations, New York. i 
UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECAST iF NI c 
ASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 
a = a yooennll a 15 minut summary of the latest UN ws, featt heard over 500 stations in the United States. New York City Oatlets at 
aan af ie oie oi ae oe ee part in { ee ations " ssions ae stations WNEW, WHOM and WNYC. Check newspapers for exact time o 
yorts N ac ities around tl world, 1s carried Mondays throu r call the station 
days over some 250 stations includ the Mutual Broadcasting System, tl 'Y TRaNe 2< . : oEN GC > “AN : 
UN's Network for Peace and the Dominion Network of Coes we New ye eok UN TRANSMISSION IN FRENCH FOR CANADA: A 15-minute 
City the following stations carry this program: WMCA 570 kes 1 11:00 review Ve U.N activities broadcast Sundays 10:-10:15 pm, EST on Statior 
pm, WEVD 1330 kes 8:45-9:0Upm, WBNX 1380 kes 10:30-10:45 pm and CKAC (Montreal). 
WWRL 1600 kes 10:45-11:00 pm __Principal meetings of the United Nations are broadcast over station 
“U.N. NEWS"—a 35-minute summary of United Nations news. is broad WNYC in New York. 
cast Mondays through Fridays f: pm, EST, over WN ‘New 
York City . ; , ee —— : 3 
. vane ceeds m Address correspondence to Radio Division, UNITED NATIONS, New 
mm § x a weekly 15-minut transcribed dr series, is York 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto 

Centre de Publications Internationales, 
PERIODICA Inc., 4234 de la Roche, Mont- 
real 34, Canada 

Sub-Agent: 

Les Presse Universitaires Laval, Quebec, 
Canada 


Ceylon: 
Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo. 


Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, 
and Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 


China: 

The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung 
King Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 
Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, 
Shanghai. 


Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogoté. 
Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 
Manuel Navas y Cic., la Avenida sur 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia, Ltda., 5a Avenida su: 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


India: 

Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi, and: 17, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras I. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahori 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Tehran. 


” 
Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdaa 
Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 
Italy: 
Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milan. 
Lebanon: 


Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Paraguay: 
Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peré, Lima and 


Arequipa. 
Philippines: 
D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Singapore: 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester 
House, Collyer Quay, Singapore, S. S. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 
Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 


Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int‘l Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a 
Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas, and 
Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pi- 
neda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Xnjiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


ee 


United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., |. Graben 31, Wien 1. 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 

Spain: 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 


ee —n— 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 
United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 








She latest sda in 


a distinguished series 


The wide-spread and diversified acti- 
vities of the United Nations and its re- 
lated specialized agencies are recorded 
in the Yearbook of the United Nations. 
This current volume not only surveys the 
work of the calendar year 1951 but also 
includes items considered by the General 
Assembly at its Sixth Session, which 
closed on 5 February 1952. 


The Yearbook opens with a brief ac- 
count of the origin of the United Nations, 
reviews the main events in its history up 
to the end of 1950 and proceeds to a 
full section on the functions, structure 
and organizational questions connected 
with its major organs. Further, compre- 
hensive surveys of all important ques- 
tions discussed during the year are pro- 
vided. In addition, the Yearbook deals 
with the organization, functions and 
work of each of the specialized agen- 
cies. The book is fully documented and 
indexed. It is illustrated with several 
charts, maps and flags of United Nations 
Members. | 

U.N. Publ. No. 1952.1.30, Clothbound, 1,030 pages. 

$12.50, £4/10/-, 50.00 Swiss francs 


or equivalent in other currencies. 


Available in an English edition from 


all United Nations saies agents. 
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